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It is a pleasure to announce that our campaign for endowment “ went 
over the top” on December 3ist. Our success in meeting the generous 
terms of the Rockefeller Foundation surpasses our most optimistic expecta- 
tions and ensures. the immediate future of the Schools. Even better than 
our material situation is the new spirit of devotion to a common ideal, 
forged in the crucible of a common effort. The success of our campaign is 
due to the unselfish codperation of many people, not to. the genius or skill 
of a single man, or even of a single group. We have learned to subordinate 
personal interests to the general good and to collaborate in a joint enterprise. 
What this means for our future work can only be fully realized by those 
who have seen undertakings languish because of the death or defection of 
a single man. The School in Jerusalem, which has been made so illustrious 
by the brilliant explorations and excavations of Nelson Glueck, faces a bright 
future under the guidance of its new director, Dr. Robert M. Engberg, who 
has been the field-secretary of the Schools for the past year. The prospects 
of the School in Baghdad are also excellent. 


A telegram from Director Glueck, dated March 4, reports that he is resuming work 
at ‘Agabah. The third campaign at Ezion-geber is to be financed by an appropriation 
from the Warburg Fund (see p. 35). 
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THE ANCIENT ORIENTAL BACKGROUND OF HEBREW 
LEVIRATE MARRIAGE 


MILLAR BurRows 


By affording a direct acquaintance with ancient Oriental life and customs 
archaeology provides the necessary background for understanding many 
things in the Bible. A very good example of a biblical institution which 
to the modern western reader is very strange, but which, when archaeological 
sources are consulted, is seen to have a definite relationship to the practices 
of other ancient peoples of western Asia, is the law of levirate marriage 
(Deuteronomy 25: 5-10). In this case, however, as in many others, com- 
parative study reveals important differences as well as resemblances between 
the Hebrew institution and the customs of Israel’s neighbors. 


PRELIMINARY DISTINCTIONS 


To understand the complicated and confusing facts with which we have 
to deal in this study several important distinctions have to be observed. 
The first is the distinction between the end for which levirate marriage was 
practised and the means employed. In the Israelite-institution the end was 
the preseryation-of the-departed husband’s “name.” + The marriage of the 


widow to the dead man’s brother was the means. Since the same end may 
be sought in different ways and the same means may be used for other ends, 
these must be considered separately. 

With regard to the end itself we may observe that the preservation of a 
man’s “name” involved at least three things. /dt involved the provision 
of an heir for his property, so that it might be kept in the family and in 
the normal Tine of inheritance. 2 It involved also the continuation of his 
personal life in the life of his son, according to a deep-seated conception of 


the ancient world. To this may be added the idea of welfare in the hereafter 
as dependent upon the performance_of ancestral.rites by the descendants. 
For a man who left no son there would be nobody on earth to perform these 
rites. The importance of this last motive among the Babylonians is reflected 
in connection with the water-libation for the dead in a form of malediction 
used in boundary-stone inscriptions: “ May he [i.e. the god Ninurta] 
deprive him of his son, the water-pourer. ... The son, the water-pourer, 
may he take away from him. ... May he tear out his boundary-stone, 
destroy his name, his seed, his offspring, his descendants from the mouth 
of men, and may he not let him have a son and a pourer of water.” ” 


OTHER MEANS OF ATTAINING THE END 


Whatever may have been the motives for wanting a son in any particular 
period or country, the strength and importance of the desire is as conspicuous 
among the other peoples of the ancient-world-as-it-is-among the Hebrews. 
Its satisfaction was.sought-in-varieus-ways. As Sarah, Rachel, and Leah, 

1 This point is discussed in an article on “ Levirate Marriage in Israel,” to appear 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature for March, 1940. 

? Quoted by H. Schaeffer, The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites, p. 49. 
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finding themselves unable to bear sons to their husbands, gave them their 
handmaids to render in their stead this vital service,* so also did barren 
wives at Nuzu‘* and in Babylonia.’ The procedure of Sheshan, who gave 
his daughter in marriage to one of his slaves to bear him a son,® seems 
to have no clear or close parallel in the ancient Near East. 

Laban’s action, however, in taking Jacob into his own household and 
giving him his daughters in marriage,’ corresponds to the Babylonian cus- 
tom of errébu-marriage,® by which a man who had no son ® gave his daughter 
as wife to a young man who instead of taking her into his own home and 
family “entered” (erdbu) her father’s family, receiving only in part the 
ordinary powers of a husband over her.’° Hither this practice or one closely 
related to it appears in two of the Nuzu tablets, recording the adoption of 
young men who at the same time received their adoptive fathers’ daughters 
in marriage.” 


THE WIFE LIVING IN HER FATHER’S HOUSE 


Several sections of the Middle Assyrian laws refer to wives who are said 
to be living in their father’s houses. This suggests that errébu-marriage 
was practised by the Assyrians also. It is not easy to determine, however, 
whether that is actually the meaning of the expression. Conceivably the 
wife in some of these cases might have left her husband and returned to 
her paternal home. The Code of Hammurabi allows a wife who hates her 
husband and has been slandered by him, if she is innocent of misconduct, 
to “take her dowry and go to her father’s house.”** This explanation, 
however, is unsatisfactory in several instances. I have elsewhere shown 
that one of the Assyrian laws, which deals with a divorced woman (§ 38), 
is best explained as a case of errébu-marriage.** 

Another law (§ 36) declares that a deserted wife must wait five years 
before marrying again; apparently she may not remarry at all if she has 
sons to support her, or if her husband has made any provision for her 
support. In this case reference is made not only to a wife who lives in 
her father’s house but also to one whose husband has “made her dwell 
apart.” 1* Presumably the meaning is that the law holds good whether or 
not the husband has taken his wife out of her father’s home. In connection 
with errébu-marriage the five years’ delay before marrying again would be 
quite reasonable, since the wife would still be a member of her father’s 


>Gen. 16: 1f.; 30: 3, 9. 

* Annual X, No. 2; C. H. Gordon, Revue Biblique, 1935, p. 35. 

5 Code of Hammurabi, §§ 144, 146 f. 

®T Chron. 2: 34f. 

7Gen. 29. 

8 See my article, “ The Complaint of Laban’s Daughter” (Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. 57, pp. 259-76). 

®Regarding the fact that Laban had sons (Gen. 31:1) see the article just 
mentioned, pp. 263 f. 

10M. David, Vorm en Wesen van de Huwelijkssluiting naar de Oud-Oostersche 
Rechtsopvatting, pp. 4f., 19. 

11 See references cited JAOS 57, p. 261 (v.s., note 8). 

12 § 142. 

18 JAOS 57, p. 262. 

14So Driver and Miles translate a-na ba-at-te; see their discussion, Middle 
Assyrian Laws, pp. 250 f. 
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family and he might fairly be expected to support her. The case of the 
wife whose husband has “ made her dwell apart” is not so easy to explain, 
because for five years she would have no one responsible for her support. 
The Code of Hammurabi (§ 136) allows a deserted wife to “ enter another 
house ” without any such delay, and her husband, if he later comes back, 
cannot compel her to return to him. If a man is taken captive, and his wife 
has nothing to eat, she may without blame marry another man but must 
return to her first husband if he comes home, whereas if she has food she 
must remain faithful to him (§§ 133-5). In the Assyrian laws (§ 45) 
elaborate provision is made for the support of a woman whose husband 
has been captured by the enemy. She is required to wait only two years 
before being free to marry again. The harsh requirement of § 36 as regards 
the wife who has been living “ apart ” is therefore hard to understand. As 
for the woman living with her father, it is not impossible that she has merely 
gone back to him from the home of her husband, but the distinction between 
the wife who has been made to live apart and the one living in her father’s 
house favors the view that the latter’s marriage was of the errébu type. 

The situation presented by § 27 of the Assyrian laws fits errébu-marriage 
perfectly. Here it is.said-that the woman is living in her father’s house 
and her husband “ has.been. visiting.her” ?° (i. e. “entering ” repeatedly). 
The verb used (e-ta-na-ra-ab) is the one from which errébu- -marriage get its 
name. The frequentative force of the form employed here, to be sure, does 
not suggest that the husband has become a member of his father-in-law’s 
family. It may be, however, that the husband took his place only gradually 
in the household, as in the Sumerian law, according to which the man first 
came into the home as a visitor, then gradually assumed the place of an 
intimate friend, and finally by payment of the terhatu became the daughter’s 
husband.*® 

In § 32 the matter is complicated. \ Here a woman living in her father’s 
house is said to be responsible for hér husband’s debts “ whether she has 
been taken or has not been taken to her father-in-law’s house.” The meaning 
of this would seem to be that a wife who has been taken to her father-in- 
law’s house cannot escape liability for her husband’s debts by going home 

to her father; indeed, even a wife who has never been taken from her father’s 

house at all is equally liable for her husband’s debts and punishments. Since 
the Assyrian laws appear to be merely amendments or supplements to a pre- 
viously established system,’’ this law was no doubt expressly designed to 
extend a responsibility already acknowledged as regards the wife in a normal 
marriage to women who had either remained in their fathers’ families by 
errébu-marriage or had returned to them. 

Provisions re arding widows living with their fathers will be discussed 
present.y. The facts dready noted, however, jare sufficient.to show that the 
designation of a woman as living in her father’s house is-used-both for the 
wife of an errébu-husband and for one who has left her husband’s home and 
returned to he ‘father. In either case it may be assumed that she is now in 
her father’s power, and the laws merely limit the implications of this fact. 


15 So Driver and Miles translate (op. cit. in loc.). 
18 David, op. cit. (v.s., n.10), p. 19. .Y 
17 Driver and Miles, op. cit., pp. 12-15. 
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OTHER METHODS FOR SECURING A SON 


Over and above all these.ways.of avoiding the misfortune of having no 
son, by.far.the.most.common procedure in the ancient Near East was adop- 
tion. This might, in fact, be combined with errébu- -marriage ; indeed, David 
raises the question whether the adoption of the husband by his father-in-law 
was not a necessary element in marriages of this type.* Among the 
Babylonians monogamy prevailed, and therefore childless marriages were 
not uncommon There was thus more otcasion-for adoption than there was 
among the polygamous Israelites,*® The customs and laws connected with 
adi sption were far too numerous and elaborate to be discussed here. 

‘The methods thus far mentioned were available while the husband lived. 
If in spite of all these possibilities a man died without leaving a son and heir, 
some other device had to be used. One possibility was to allow the daughter 
to inherit the estate, with the provision that she must marry a near relative 
of her father in order to keep the property in the family. This_procedure 
was ultimately sanctioned by Hebrew law (Numbers 36:1f., 5f.). Ko- 
schaker regards this passage as an effort to reconcile the daughter’s right of 
inheritance, after it had come to be recognized, with the older idea-that 
the daughter herself was inherited by the nearest male relative.2° The 
combination of adoption and errébu-marriage in Mesopotamia was another 
way of securing a succession through the daughter. It did not, however, 
like the Hebrew practice, prevent the later transfer of the property to 
another family by inheritance from. the-husband. 

The prevalence of adoption among the Babylonians and other peoples of 
western Asia made unnecessary any sueh practice as levirate marriage of 
the Hebrew type. Among other peoples, however, customs of this sort are 
to be found. A closely related institution is the Greek practice of epiklerate 
marriage. The daughter of a man who had died without a son was inherited 
by his nearest relative, and the son of this union was reckoned as the child 

f his mother’s father.**. This custom may be characterized as a kind of 
sh eon dad after the death of the wife’s father, with the important 
difference that the husband in this case is not an outsider but a close relative, 
as in the Hebrew practice just discussed. Another means of providing a son 
for a man who had died was the Late Persian satar-marriage, the marriage 
of a female slave belonging to the dead man. This was done only when 
the deceased had left neither son nor widow.?? 


LEVIRATE MARRIAGE TO SECURE A SON FOR THE DEAD 


Levirate mai marriage, .e. brother-in-law_marriage, as-a_means of securing 
a_son for — et “husband was by no means unknown among other 
peoples than the Hebrews. A close parallel to.the Hebrew levirate is the 
custom of the niyoga in India.** This, however, was not a real marriage 


18 Op. cit., note 121. 

1° Driver and Miles, op. cit., p. 249; M. David, De Coder Hammoerabi en zijn 
Verhouding tot de Wetsbepalingen in Exodus, p. 14 

20 Die Eheformen bei den Indogermanen” (Deutsche Landesreferate zum II. 
Internationalen Kongress fiir Rechtsvergleichung im Haag, 1937, pp. 77 ff.), p. 107 n. 

21 Tbid., p. 107. 22 Tbid., p. 105. 

23 Laws of Manu, §§ 59 ff. (Sacred Books of the Hast, xxv, 337 ff.) ; Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage, iii. 216; Mittelmann, Das altisraelitische Levirat, 10 f. 
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but a temporary union. When its end had been accomplished, further 
relations between the widow and her brother-in-law were prohibited. The 
éakar-marriage of the Persians and Parsees is more like the Israelite custom. 
In this case half of the children of the new marriage are counted as-belong- 
ing to the first husband, though the second husband may make them his 
own by adoption. The reservation of some of the children for the former 
husband, Koschaker claims, implies that in the new marriage the wife does 
not become a member of the husband’s family or come under his authority, 
but remains a member of the family to which she already belongs, which in 
this case is that of her first husband. For the possibility of the new hus- 
band’s adopting the children Koschaker finds a partial parallel in § 28 of 
the Assyrian laws,** which stipulates that when an almattu *> who has a son 
marries again, the son does not become the heir of his stepfather unless the 
latter adopts him. 

Institutions and customs similar to the niyoga and ¢akar marriage are 
found also among many other peoples.?® Such parallels, however, take us 
too far from home to be significant for the interpretation of the Hebrew 
levirate. There is good reason to belieye that-the-Israelite institution was 
connected with a much more closely..relatedpractice,. being.more or less 
directly based upon..Canaanite custom.** In this connection Professor 
Albright has kindly called my attention to the significant fact that in the 
poetic texts from Ras Shamrah a standing epithet for the. goddess Anat is 
ybmt limm.** The second element in this title is the plural of the word 
lim, the equivalent of the Hebrew /°6m.”° As for the word ybmt, Virolleaud, 
noting that this was the same word which in Hebrew appears as y*bamah 
with the meaning “ sister-in-law,” -at first.so translated.it in the Ras 
Shamrah texts. Later he adopted the rendering “ protectress of the 
peoples,” remarking that the title was probably connected with the unknown 
primary meaning of the root, but that it might be interpreted on the analogy 
of the Sumerian SES-KI, “brother (i.e. protector) of the earth.” 

Albright, in .aletter.to the writer, traces yomi_to.the root whm and. con- 
nects this with the biliteral word bamatu,. meaning “back” in Canaanite 
and “loins” in Accadian.** From the analogy of words with similar 
meanings in other Semitic languages Albright infers that this root and its 
derivatives denote or connote the idea of procreation, and that ybmt there- 
for means “ progenitress.” The epithet ybmt limm thus means “ progeni- 
tress_of the peoples,” and is comparable to the Accadian..bdndt_ téniséti, 
“ progenitress of mankind.” If this be so, it may be that in Hebrew also 


** Op. cit. (v.s., n.20), pp. 103 f. 26 Westermarck, op. cit., iii. 208 ff. 

ph ER Pe 27 See the article referred to above, n. 1. 

?8 More or less completely preserved, and with some variation, this title occurs 
in AB I. i. 3; AB II. ii. 15; AB IV. i. 14f., iii. 3f.; AB V. B33, C9, D66; Danel 
II. vi. 19, 25. (For most of these references I am indebted to Professor Albright.) 


2° Virolleaud points out that in AB IV. i. 8f. ltm occurs in parallelism with drs, 
as in Is. 60: 2 (Syria XVII. 151); in AB V. B7f. its parallel is ddm, as in Is. 
43: 4 (Syria XVIII. 89). 

8° So still in the glossary of La légende de Danel. 

31 Syria XVII. 151 f. 

82 This, of course, is the Hebrew bamah. For its use in Ugaritic cf. AB I. vii. 34; 
AB I*, vi. 22; AB II. iv. 14f.; AB V. B 13; Danel I. 17, 59, 60. Torezyner explains 
its use in Hebrew by the basic meaning “body” (Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine 
Exploration Society, 1933, pp. 9-18). 
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the words yabdm and y°bamah meant originally “ progenitor ” and “ progeni- 
tress,’ and came to mean “ brother-in-law” and “ sister-in-law ” because 
of the fact that these were the parties in the yibbim, the levirate marriage. 
The use of the verb yabam in Deuteronomy 25:7 is noteworthy in this 
connection. An important inference which may be drawn from these facts, 
if facts they be, is that the practice of levirate marriage among the Ca- 
naanites, as among the Israelites,was.primarily-a means of-getting.a son 
and “heir:®*- Only 1 new sources, definitely attesting the practice of levirate 
marriage among the Canaanites and clearly showing its purpose, could 
establish the truth of this hypothesis or disprove it. 


OTHER REASONS FOR LEVIRATE MARRIAGE 

Levirate marriage-was-not—always,;-hewever;—practised for this _purpose. 
As other means were employed to secure that end, so too this custom Was 
observed for other reasons. Many considerations favor keeping a widow 
in her husband’s.family,** In-various ways the care of her husband’s 
children, the administration of his property, and the value of the woman’s 
labor may make this advisable. The necessity of making some provision 
for her support may enter into the situation also. The obvious way to 
meet all these needs is marriage with another member of the family, and 
since marriage within her own generation is more natural than marriage 
to one much older or much younger than herself, it is not surprising 
to find that among many peoples widows are frequently if not regularly 
married by their former husbands’ brothers. For similar reasons sororate 
marriage, the marriage of a widower and a sister of his deceased wife, is 
equally common.** 

This is true of the ancient Near Hast as of other times and regions. No 
established custom of levirate marriage, to be sure, is clearly attested among 
2% Babylonians, though Koschaker alludes to an unpublished Sumerian 

scription which he regards as implying that a widow and her children 
were taken by her husbands’ brothers.* The fundamental principle govern- 
ing the remarriage of widows, as also marriage in general, was t e_primacy 
of the ‘amily over the individual and. the-vesting < of authority over all its 
membe = in the head of the family, Belonging toa family-meant -being 
subject to its head. A woman who married was ‘therefore, except tir tirebi- 
mi riage, tre ansferred from her father’s family to that of ber husband, and 
so came undéf his authority or that of the.head of his family.37 Where 
the husband was still under his father’s power, the legal form of the trans- 
action in the ancient Near East was fo adoption of the bride by the bride- 
groom’s father “as daughter-in-law ” or “ for daughter-in-law-ship.” ** At 
her husband’s death her connection with his family did not cease; his 
authority over her passed to some other member of the family. That this 
would frequently, though not always, involve marriage goes without saying. 





83 For considerations pointing in the opposite direction see the article referred to 
in note 1. 

84 See my Basis of Israelite Marriage (American Oriental Series, vol. 15), pp. 37 f. 

8° B, W. Aginsky, Kinship Systems and Forms of Marriage (Memoirs of the 
American Anthropological Association, No. 45), pp. 96 f. 

8° Qp. cit. (v.s., n. 20), p. 101. 87 David, op. cit. (v.s., n. 10), p. 5 

88 Basis of Israelite Marriage, p. 23, with references. 
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THE INHERITANCE OF THE WIDOW 


Such a transfer of authority obviously resembles the inheritance_of 
property, and the heir of the estate would almost inevitably be the one to 
whom the power over-the-widow.was conveyed. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that Koschaker and others regard levirate marriage as merely a 
phase of inheritance, especially when marriage itself is regarded as a form 
of ownership. In speaking of marriage as ownership and levirate marriage 
as inheritance Koschaker does not mean that the wife is her husband’s 
property in exactly the same sense that a slave or an animal is his property. 
Both the terminology used in connection with marriage and the actual 
position of the wife show that this was not the case in any of the ancient 
civilizations with which we are acquainted.*® The ancient conception of 
ownership, however, was that of certain rights in an object, and these rights 
were defined according to the particular purpose for which they existed. 
The ownership of a piece of land, for example, might mean merely the 
right to grow crops on it, not an unlimited right to use it or dispose of it 
at_will’” The husband’s “ ownership”of—his—wife—was—determined by the 
wife’s place and function in the family. Beyond this, and what was involved 
in it, the husband’s power did not go. He could not, for example, sell his 
wife to another man or put her to death, though he could divorce her if she 
did_not fulfil a wife’s function for him, In other words, his power or 
authority over her differed from his ownership of a slave or an animal in 
accordance with its particular purpose, which was primarily to continue his 
life and the life of his family by providing for him at least one legitimate 


heir.*° 


THE POWERS OF THE HUSBAND AND THE FATHER 

At this point it is important to observe another distinction. The special 
power of the husband over his wife, whether we call it ownership or 
authority, is obviously somewhat different from the authority which her 
father had held before her marriage. When she entered her husband’s 
family he might receive not only the special rights of the husband but also 
the general authority of the head of the family, acquired from the girl’s 


father. On the other hand, if the husband’s father or elder brother was 
the head of the family, there might be a division of authority between the 
husband and the father-in-law or brother-in-law. Self-evident as this dis- 
tinction is, it is not always given sufficient importance in discussions of 
ancient marriage. 

The difference appears clearly in the old Arab custom recorded by 
Tabari.*1 Commenting on a passage in the Quran which forbids inheriting 
wives against their will, Tabari remarks that in the days of ignorance, when 
a man died and left a widow, his heir (whether father, brother, or son) 
might come and throw his garment upon her. After thus formally asserting 
his authority he might either take her as his own wife by virtue of the 
mahr which the dead man had paid for her, or give her in marriage to 
another man and receive a mahr from him. If the woman, however, re- 

8° Tbid., pp. 32-6. 


4° Koschaker, op. cit. (v.s., n. 20), pp. 80f., 95-9, 117 f. 
“1W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 2nd ed., p. 104. 
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turned to her own people before the heir performed this rite, he had no 
claim upon her. 

Clearly what the heir here received, if the widow did not return to her 
own family, was the right as head of the family to dispose of her in marriage. 
So long as there was no “ forbidden degree” of relationship between the 
widow and the heir, his right to convey her to a husband included the right 
to marry her himself if he chose to do so. Apparently the Arabs did not 
regard the relationship of father-in-law, brother-in-law, or stepson as such 
an impediment to marriage. If the heir were the woman’s own son, of 
course, marriage between them would be precluded_as incest, ‘but there would 
be nothing to-prevent..the.son, as hereditary head ofthe family, from_re- 
ceiving the right to dispose of his mother’s-hand-if-she-were~stillof_mar-. 
riagexhit ise. In any case the power of the father, father-in-law, husband, 
brother-in-law,-stepson,.or son, as thé case might be, would-inelude.the right 
to make use of the woman’s services as a worker, and also the responsibility 
of providing a home for her. 





CLAN AND FAMILY 


Still another-distinetion-must_be kept_in mind. On the earlier stages of 
social development the large patriarchal family or clan was the primary 
unit, and authority over women taken into the group as wives, as over men 
and women born into it, belonged to the patriarch or sheikh. With the 
emergence of the small family of man, wife, and children as a distinct 
social unit, the husband’s authority more or less superseded that _of the 
patriarch over the wife-and children as well as the property. Thus Ko- 
schaker holds that levirate marriage was in the first placé-a part of the 
older system of inheritance, by which the headship of the family belonged 
to the eldest member. As often as not this would be a brother of the one 
who preceded him. Only when there was no surviving brother, or he was 
younger than one of his nephews, would the succession pass to a member 
of the next generation. In accord with this system, Koschaker points out, 
we find that in India and Madagascar levirate marriage with a younger 
brother of the deceased husband is known, but not with an older brother, 
because only when the oldest brother dies is there a change in the headship 
of the family.*? 

When the smaller unit-beeame-more prominent,.sothat the headship of 
the family and other hereditary rights passed from. father to son, it would 
be the son who normally inherited the authority-ever-his-mother. Marriage 
would then, as we have seen, be out of the question. When there was no 
son, however, the hushand’s brother would be next in line as heir, and there 
would be nothing to prevent him from marrying the widow himself. In 
this way Koschaker explains the limitation of levirate marriage to cases in 
which there was no son.** 

This hypothesis has one important implication...If- the brother-in-law 
as the heir received his brother’s. widow,.there.was.no need for him to 
provide another heir by.regarding-his.son._ by this marriage as the son_of 
the former husband. That would be necessary only if the brother-in-law 
himself could not take the place_of a son as“heir, but in that.casehe.could 


“8 Thid., 102. “2 Op. cit. (v.s., n. 20), p. 101. 
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not inherit the widow. The special_purpose-of-Hebrewtevivete..marriage, 
therefore, requires.another.explanation. Aware of this difficulty, Koschaker 
remarks that levirate marriage of the Hebrew type presupposes the estab- 


lishment of the small family as the primary social group, involving the 
necessity of continuing this family by direct succession from father to son. 
While a man lived, he would naturally use any available means to provide 
for this necessity, e. g. through the marriage of his daughter. Thus errébu- 
marriage would probably arise earlier than the Hebrew form of levirate 


marriage. When a man had died without having secured a son in any way, 
leaving the inheritance to his brother, the latter’s interest would hardly 


dispose him to provide another heir and shut himself out of the inheritance. 
Even so he might be compelled by law or public opinion to act counter to 
his own interest, with perhaps an appeal to some other and compensating 
motive.** Such a situation, we may observe, would explain the necessit; 
of such a ony as is described in Deuteronomy 25: 9-10, by which the 
Lrother-i w who refused to enter into a levirate marriage was subjecte 

to publi rrace. The conflict of interests between such a marriage and 
the right of inheritance may also explain the refusal of the nearest kinsman 
to marry Ruth, lest he mar his own inheritance, though the matter is here 
complicat the fact that the kinsman appears not as heir but as 


redeemer. 


LAWS REGAI NG THE REMARRIAGE OF WIDOWS: THE almattu 

With these general and more or less theoretical considerations in mind, 
we may proceed to examine the actual provisions of ancient. Oriental 
law as reo s the remarriage of widows. In so doing we must distinguisl 
several types or degrees of widowhood. From the point of view of ancient 
| law a woman is not regarded as a widow in the strictest sense, and is not 
{called an « fu (Hebrew ’almdnah), except when her father-in-law i 
} dead and she has no grown son, i.e. when there is nobody who has an 
\authority o er or responsibility for her support.*® In laws regarding thi 
\almattu no mention is made of her own father. Evidently it is assume 
ithat if he is alive she has left his family, and he has no longer any powe1 
jor responsibility with regard to her. Her husband’s brothers also do no 
icome into the picture. Whether it is assumed that she has no brothers-i 
ilaw is not certain but may be regarded as probable.*7 

The aln s referred to only once in the Code of Hammurabi (§ 177). 
Here it is stipulated that if she has minor sons she may not remarry except 
with the permission of the judges; she then administers her deceased 
hushand’s estate jointly with her new husband in behalf of her sons, a1 
cannot sell of it. The Assyrian laws (§ 28) provide that when a1 
almattu with a minor son marries again, and the son grows up in his 
stepfather’s | he shall be the heir of his own father but not of his 
stepfather, unless the latter adopts him. According to § 34 an almatty 
may becon man’s wife by living with him for two years. The property 


44 Thid., 113 f 
4° Ruth 4: 6. I hope to discuss this matter elsewhere. 
4° David, op. cit. (v.s., n. 10), pp. 7f.; Driver and Miles, Middle Assyrian Laws, 
pp. 212, 224-6 

47V_i., pp. 12f., on § 33 of the Assyrian laws. 
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of an almattu who enters a man’s house becomes his, whereas his property 
becomes hers if he comes into her house (§ 35). When a woman’s husband 
is captured by the enemy she must wait two years for him, as we have seen, 
but after that period, if she has no father-in-law or son, the judges must 
give her a certificate as an almattu, and she may then freely marry again 
(§ 45). 


THE “ WOMAN WHOSE HUSBAND IS DEAD” 


not called-en-amatie but-sumply “a woman whose husband is dead.” ** In 
such a case her eldest son or stepson would naturally, as heir, receive the 
authority _overher,.and this appears to have been the case. The Code of 
Hammurabi (§§ 171-2) provides that the woman may remain in her hus- 
band’s house, retaining her Serigtu (dowry) and nudunni (the husband’s 
wedding gift),*® or if she has never received a nudunni she may receive a 
son’s share of the estate. If she wishes to “ go out ” and remarry, however, 
she may keep the serigfu which she brought from her father’s house, but 
must leave her husband’s nudunnii with his sons. Apparently such freedom 
was not always allowed in the ancient East: in a tablet from Nuzu a father 
instructs his sons, in case their mother wishes to remarry after his death, 
to drive her naked from the house as an adulteress.*° 

The Assyrian laws contain no statement that the widow who has sons or 
stepsons may remarry, but this is implied by the provision of § 46 that if 
she does not “ go out ” from her husband’s house, and he has made no pro- 
vision for her support, his sons must support her. If she is a second wife 
and has no sons of her own, the sons of the first wife must take care of her, 
giving her a contract to this effect “like a bride whom they love.” If she 
has sons, and the first wife’s sons do not wish to support her, her own sons 
must do so, and she must work for them. One of her stepsons, however, if 
he chooses, may “take” (i.e. marry) her and assume full responsibility 
for her support. What happens if the husband has left no sons at all is 
not here stated, but presumably her father-in-law, if still living, would have 
authority over her and be responsible for her. As we shall see presently, 
provisions resembling these are made in § 33 with regard to the widow 
who is living in her father’s house. 


When the widow has a grown son or her father-in-law is living, she is 





THE WIDOW LIVING IN HER FATHER’S HOUSE 


The laws dealing with the widow living in her father’s house constitute 
a special group with problems of its own. The most important of these is 
the question already raised, whether the statement that a woman is living 
in her father’s house implies that her marriage was one of the errébu- -type. 
We have discussed the laws regarding cases in which the husband is still 
alive, and have seen that errébu-marriage seems to be frequently, though 
not always, indicated. The laws of this type which are concerned with 
widows (§$§ 25, 26, 30, 33) must now be considered. The subject of §§ 25 
and 26 is the disposition to be made of the ornaments received by the wife 


48 Driver and Miles, op. cit., p. 212. 
4° Basis of Israelite Marriage, pp. 42 ff., 47 f. 
5° ©. H. Gordon, Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1936, pp. 277 f. 
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from her husband. According to § 25, when she has no son, and the estate 
belonging to her husband and his brothers has not been divided, the orna- 
ments are regarded as family property and received by the brothers. Ac- 
cording to § 26 the ornaments go to the husband’s sons if there are any; 
otherwise the woman retains them herself. The apparent contradiction 
between these two sections may be resolved, as Driver and Miles show, by 
assuming that § 26 presupposes a previous division of the family estate, 
the husband having received his share, so that his property now falls to his 
sons instead of his brothers. No possibility of marriage between the widow 
and one of her brothers-in-law is here suggested. There is nothing to show 
whether or not errébu-marriage is referred to. 

Section 30 is very difficult. It states that a widow living in her father’s 
house may be given by her father-in-law to another of his sons, even though 
he has already acquired by gift another bride for this second son, provided 
she has not actually been given to him. The bride thus deprived of her 
husband may in turn be given to a third son of the father-in-law, or | 


he may 
demand the return of the gift he gave for her. Her father has no option 
in the matter. Why the widow is not given to the third son and the second 
son allowed to marry the bride already acquired for him is something of a 
mystery. Possibly this was a matter of their relative ages. 





If in this case the marriage of the dead son was an errébu-marriage, as 
suggested by the statement that his widow is living in her father’s house, 
how is it that her father-in-law has any power over her? Koschaker cuts 
the Gordian knot by maintaining that the lines referring to the dead son 
and his widow have been interpolated in the original law.®! Their removal 
undoubtedly simplifies the law, but the train of thought by which Koschaker 
endeavors to account for the interpolation is too involved to be wholly 
plausible. Driver and Miles hold that the dead man’s marriage must 
been incomplete or ‘inchoate.’** Their arguments, however, are 
forced. It seems clear that this law envisages a real case of levirate 
marriage. The son’s death leaves his widow to be provided for by someone. 
She is living in her father’s house, but apparently, for a reason to be dis- 


cussed presently, he is not responsible for her support. Whether she has 
a son or not is not stated; if so he is presumably not grown. Since it seems 


entirely unlikely that in an errébu-marriage the wife’s father-in law would 
have any claim on her or responsibility for her support, we must suppose 
I Py 
that the v ad returned to her paternal home, either before or after her 
husband’s death. In that case the statement that the widow is livine in 
her father’s house must indicate, as in § 32, that this law is designed to 


confirm the right of the father-in-law even when the widow has attempted 
to escape from his power by returning to her father’s house. In other 
words, Assyrian law did not give the widow the privilege recognized by t 
Arabs. If our interpretation of this law is correct, the statement that a 
wife or widow is living in her father’s house does not always indicate 
errébu-marriag 

Section 33 also is obscure. In this case the text is in bad condition. 





¥€ 


51 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xli, pp. 86 f. 

52 Middle Assyrian Laws, pp. 167, 176 ff. (Driver and Miles use the term 
‘inchoate marriage’ for the stage in which the marriage-transaction is legally 
complete, but the bride has not actually been given to her husband.) sity 
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Driver and Miles propose a reconstruction which is thoroughly plausible as 
far as it goes and not without some basis in the words and fragments of 
words which can be read with more or less certainty. If it is at least 
approximately correct, four possible situations are here recognized: (1) the 
husband has left at least one son; (2) there are no sons, but the husband 
is survived by brothers as well as his father; (3) there are no sons or 
brothers, but the father-in-law is living; (4) the widow has no sons, brothers- 
in-law, or father-in-law. To be sure, the last clause, which is well preserved, 
does not state that there are no brothers-in-law, but only that both husband 
and father-in-law are dead and there are no sons. It must be assumed, 
however, that here too there are no brothers—even lawyers cannot always 
think of everything. 

In the first case the widow is to live with her husband’s sons. In the 
second case a levirate marriage is apparently permitted, as in § 30: the 
father-in-law may give the widow to one of his other sons. The third case 
is represented only by a gap of three lines in the text, which Driver and 
Miles do not attempt to restore, followed by the clause, “ or if he pleases, to 
her father-in-law as spouse he shall give her.” The subject of this clause 
must surely be the woman’s own father.** Why she is not already in the 
power of her father-in-law is a mystery, unless her marriage was one of 
the errébu-type. In that case, however, the authority accorded to the father- 
in-law in the second case becomes mysterious. There must be some signifi- 
cance in the fact that the clause allowing the woman’s father to give her 
to her father-in-law is preceded by the condition, “or if he pleases.” This 
suggests that the missing portion of the text just preceding it allowed the 
father the option of retaining his daughter in his own household if he so 
desired.5* In other words, the wife’s father even in an errébu-marriage had 
no responsibility for her support when her husband died, leaving no sons, 
but might either keep her at home or give her to her father-in-law. 

In that case the permission granted to the father-in-law to give the widow 
to one of his other sons, in the second set of circumstances, may have been 
similarly conditioned upon her father’s consent.°> The assumption of 
Driver and Miles that the father-in-law had adopted the widow as daughter- 
in-law is thus unnecessary. But if that be so, a levirate marriage was 
allowed even though the original ‘ inchoate’ marriage had been an errébu- 
marriage. Some interpreters, to be sure, suppose that this law excluded 
levirate marriage when there was no son. Koschaker, who holds this view, 
suggests that perhaps the brothers-in-law had no claim on the widow because 
her marriage had been of the errébu-type.*® It must be admitted that the 
incomplete state of the text makes any interpretation questionable, but 
Driver and Miles make a strong case for the view that the widow might be 
given to one of her brothers-in-law when she had no sons or stepsons.*” 


°3 Tbid., p. 229. 

54Tn § 43, lines 33f., when the bridegroom has died before the completion of the 
marriage and the father-in-law is dead, but there are grandsons less than ten 
years old, the bride’s father is authorized to give her to one of the grandsons or 
return the marriage-gift (v. i p. 14). 

55 The writer must leave to the Assyriologists the task of reconstructing this part 
of the text, if his conjecture seems to them probable. 

5° Mitteil. d. Vorderas, Gesellsch. xvi, p. 56. 

87 Op. cit., pp. 226-9. 
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The Hittite code contains a law which may be mentioned here (§ = 
allows the marriage of a widow to her husband’s brother, father . 
paternal uncle in turn. Since nothing is said of a son of the deceased 
husband, this law probably applied only to childless widows. Koschaker 
gives an elaborate but convincing argument to this effect, with the further 
postulate that § 192 originally sanctioned the inheritance of the widow by 
her son or stepson.®® How far this law may be due to Semitic influence, 
if at all, we cannot say, but it corresponds to the conceptions and practices 
we have considered. 


THE BRIDE NOT GIVEN TO HER HUSBAND 


Still another group of laws in the Assyrian .code.deals—with-girls- who 
Have been acquired—as-brides_but.not given to their bridegrooms. In § 43 
we find a situation resembling that presented by §§ 30 and 33.°° David 
holds that this law reflects levirate marriage, but while it is true that the 
opening lines show the wedding had taken place, the statement that the 
bride had been “ assigned ” ** to the man who died or disappeared seems 
to imply that she had not actually been given to him, i. e. that the marriage 
was what Driver and Miles call an ‘inchoate’ one. The law states that if 
a man has acquired a girl as bride for one of his sons, and the son dies or 
disappears, the father may give her to any of his other sons who is at least 
ten years old. This recalls one of the Nuzu tablets,°? which records a man’s 
acquisition of a bride for one of his sons, with the express stipulation that 
if the son dies the woman is to be given to another son. C. H. Gordon says 
of this case, “ This is levirate marriage in its crudest form.” ** The transac- 
tion is made in the form of adoption “as daughter-in-law” or “for 
daughter-in-law.” ** In the same way the Assyrian law evidently implies 
that the bride had passed from her father’s authority to the amenity of the 
man who wished ha give her as wife to one of his sons, so that she now 
belonged to his family and was obliged to take a place in it as the wife of 
one of its members. The law goes on to state that in case the bridegroom’s 
father is dead when the young man dies or disappears, a son of the bride- 
groom not less than ten years old, if there is one, shall take the bride. 
If there are sons, but none of the requisite age, the girl’s father may either 
give his daughter to one of them or return the gifts he received for her. 
The bride’s position is thus quite clear, and quite in accord with the practice 
of adoption “ for daughter-in-law-ship.” Only in case there is no surviving 
male member of the bridegroom’s family of marriageable age may her 
father recover her, and then only by returning the gifts for which she had 
been conveyed to her would-be father-in-law. To whom the gifts are to be 
returned is not stated, but they would doubtless belong to the minor sons 
of the departed bridegroom or to the next in the line of inheritance. 


58 Revue Hittite et Asianique, 1933, p. 88. 

5°It may be that, as Driver and Miles maintain (op. cit., p. 173), §§ 30-31 refer 
to plebeian marriage and §§ 42-3 to patrician marriage, but this has no particular 
significance for our —— purpose. 

6° Op. cit. (v.s., n. 10), notes 14 and 78. 

“3 idi-d-ni-duni; compare the use of yd‘ad in Exodus 21: 8f. (Basis of Israelite 
Marriage, 22n.). 

62 Chiera, Mixed Texts (Publications of the Baghdad School, V), No. 441. 

%8 Journal of Bib. Lit. 1935, p. 230. pad re. note 38. 
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Closely related to this type of relationship is the kind of sororate marriage 
described in § 31 of the Assyrian laws. According to this law, if a bride for 
whom the marriage-gift has been given, sealing the wedding-contract, dies 
before being given to her bridegroom, the latter may either marry another 
daughter of his father-in-law or demand the return of the marriage-gift. 
The former alternative, however, is qualified by the clause, “ if his father-in- 
law pleases.” Koschaker ® and apparently Driver and Miles ® regard this 
as an interpolation which nullifies the bridegroom’s right, but it is quite 
possible that the original intention was to leave the choice between the 
alternative methods of settlement to the father of the bride.’ In other 
words, the bride’s father was required to give some adequate compensation 
for the girl who had died, but was allowed to choose in which of two 
possible ways he would do this.** There is no need to resort to Koschaker’s 
suggestion ®* that the younger sister may have been already in the bride- 
groom’s power through having been adopted along with her sister to serve 
as a maid for the latter. 








SUMMARY 
From all the facts cited it appears that normally the father’s authority 
over_hi sponsibii support passed to her 


husband, and from him-to_his.sons, brothers, or father.in the order stated” 
In this respect there appears to have been, in Assyrian law, no difference 
betw: iving-in-her father’s houseand the wife who.bad..gone 
to her husband’s home. This fact supports the-conjecture that the Assyrian 
laws were meant in part to carry over to errébu-marriage what_was acknowl- 
edged custom-in-the-ether.and more usual type of marriage. 

In conclusion _we-may—observe that, except among the Hebrews.and 


perhaps the Canaanites, levirate marriage was not in the ancient Near East 


a means OF SecuZHi son for the dead. of the whole 
aml 





















systemt relationships, authority, and inheritance. At_ e 
time, the o ect sought by t ws. through levirate marriage was 


sought by other peoples also, but in different ways. 





OF SHOES AND SHEKELS 
(I Samuel 12: 3; 13: 21) 


KE. A. SpPrIsER 
ig 


Shoes were used in the Ancient Orient not only as an article of dress but 
also for symbolical purposes. One of these was plainly of a legal nature. 


°° Zeitschr. fiir Assyriologie xli, p. 23. °° Op. cit., pp. 174, 179. 

** Taking ib-ba-az to mean “he shall marry” rather than “he may marry” and 
assuming that ba-di-ma in both instances refers to the girl’s father. [In my judg- 
ment Professor Burrows has adopted the only interpretation of ibbaz and of badi-ma 
emu... badi-ma which is both logically and syntactically possible—W. F. A.] 

°’ Compare Laban’s assumption of the right to substitute one daughter for another 
(Gen. 29: 21-8). For other cases involving similar conceptions see Basis of 
Israelite Marriage, pp. 25 f. 

®° Loc. cit. (v.s., note 65). 
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This is evident from the well-known statement in Ruth 7:4 that “. . . to 
confirm anything, a man would take off his shoe and give it to his neighbor; 
and this was the attestation in Israel.” According to Deut. 25:9 the 
removal of the shoe serves to disgrace publicly the man who has refused to 
discharge his obligation under the levirate law. These two occurrences 
have in common the same outward symbol. They differ, however, in 
substance according to the attitude of the parties involved. In the passage 
in Ruth there is complete agreement among the participants; in Deute- 
ronomy the action is strictly one-sided. We shall see presently that the 
mention of “a pair of shoes” in Amos 2:6 and 8:6 harks back to an 
analogous usage. 

At the beginning of the statement in Ruth just cited we are told that the 
act of taking off the shoe was a custom once prevalent in Israel. As a 
matter of fact, there is one other passage, in addition to the above occur- 
rences, which alludes to this custom: I Samuel 12:3. That this passage is 
not linked generally with Ruth 4:7 is due to our present Masoretic text. 
The ceremony of the shoe is introduced as obsolete at the time of Ruth; it 
may have become restricted in course of time to a special connection with 
the levirate marriage. All traces of a wider legal application in early times 
tended to disappear, until the ceremony was lost entirely to later tradition. 
But the Septuagint still preserves the original reading of the passage, and 
a related statement in Ben Sira bears out the Greek version. 

The passage in question gives us Samuel’s farewell address to the people. 
According to the present Hebrew text, this address ends as follows: “. . . or 
from whose hands have I taken ransom that I might hide my eyes with it? 
And I will restore it to you.” In spite of the abruptness of the concluding 
sentence, the great majority of the modern commentators lean towards 
the Masoretic text. To be sure, the Targum had to amplify the phrase 
“that I might hide my eyes with it ” by adding significantly “ in a lawsuit.” 
But the phrase happens to make sense, which cannot be said offhand about 
the reading of the Septuagint (followed by Old Latin) and its independent 
confirmation in Ben Sira. The Masoretic text offers 


kofer,* w’a‘lim ‘eynay b6. 
The Septuagint presupposes instead 


kofer wena‘al(ayim) ; “ni vi. 


> 


The paraphrase in Ben Sira furnishes for the disputed words the letters 
wn'lm... ‘nh bw, 


thus agreeing with the Septuagint in all respects, since the substitution of 
the third person for the first does not affect the context. Reduced to a 
purely consonantal basic text, the two rival readings involve only the differ- 
ence between ’ and n. But the Greek version presents a radical difference 
in context: “. . . (for from whose hand have I taken) ransom and a shoe? 


*To conform to BULLETIN practice I have modified the author’s transcription by 
substituting f for ¢, v for B, e for e, ete.—W. F. A. 

1étikacua cai brédnua; dmoxplOnre Kar’ épyor. 

*This passage (46: 19) is available both in Greek and in Hebrew jn identical 
versions. 
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. to Testify against me and I will return it to you.” While “testify against 
Or 5 me” is an excellent antecedent to “I will return it to you,” one that is 
the lacking in the traditional text,’ what would “a shoe” (or Ben Sira’s “ pair 
| to of shoes”) mean in apposition to “ransom”? This difficulty explains the 
ices ff rather unusual preference of the critics for the Masoretic Hebrew reading 
in as against the Septuagint,* reinforced so unexpectedly by Ben Sira. The 
age | tested principle of textual criticism that the more difficult reading deserves 
ite- ff preference was not applied in this instance. It could not be without some 
the outside support. Such support is now found in the Nuzi texts. 
an Among the Nuzi documents published so far there are two which mention 
shoes not as items in the local economy * but as legal symbols. In H (arvard) 
the S(emitic) S(eries) V, 76 ° we are told of a dowry (mulugu) which consists 
3 a 4 of real estate. We know that such property was inalienable under the law 
ur- ) of the land, the only sanctioned method of transfer being formal adoption 
is * in cases where the law of inheritance did not operate automatically. In 
xt. i this instance the assignee is the owner’s daughter who would not ordinarily 
it share in the inheritance; moreover, a dowry represents an outright gift 
ith effective while the donor was alive. In short, the transaction does not fall 
les under the head of normal legal practice. Now the daughter reciprocates with 
mn. a present consisting of “one pair of shoes, one garment, one sheep, one sow 
nd with her ten pigs ” (lines 6-8). The barter value of animals is self-evident, 
but the gift of a garment and, particularly, of shoes is difficult to explain 
le. in this connection on a purely economic basis. Even more suggestive is 
or HSS V, 177 where a man receives from another the latter’s daughter as 
L? + an outright gift (makannu), this gift having some relation to a pending 
Teg lawsuit. In return for this makannu the father gets only “a cloak and a 
1s pair of shoes” (lines 9-10). There can be no question in this case of an 
se | ordinary exchange, and P. Koschaker is clearly right when he holds that 
“af ; shoes and garments must be regarded in such instances as token payments 
it » — to validate special transactions by lending them the appearance of normal 
it ; — business practice.® 
Reviewing the two documents together, we find that in both cases there 
are elements which do not fall within the regular legal framework. What 
i saves them from being irregular under the law is the ceremonial transfer 
of shoes to the party that might otherwise have been guilty of an illegal 
i practice. This transfer may accompany a gift (called qistu, HSS V, 76), 
| or it may be made in consideration of a “ gift” (makannu, HSS V, 17; 
] this term is a close analogue to Akk. tatu which means both “ gift” and 
“bribe ”) ;°® and it may be connected specifically with lawsuits on which 
the verdict is pending. 
j These two Nuzi documents involving shoes provide now a common basis 





°Cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (2nd ed.), 
p. 89. 

* Kittel-Kahle, Biblia Hebraica, ad loc. weighs the Greek reading as “ perhaps 
right.” 

5° Cf. D. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Documents, p. 52. 

* Translated by Speiser, in Annual X, p. 66. 

7 Tbid., pp. 63-4. The translation of both these texts will now bear improvement. 

SCf. ZA XLI, p. 27, note. Koschaker translates ilteniitu sénu as “one shoe,” 
but this usage is idiomatic for “a pair of shoes”; see Cross, op. cit. and Goetze, 
ZA XL, p. 79 f. 

° Cf. Annual XVI, p. 86, 
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for Ruth 4:7 as well as I Sam. 12:3. In the former instance Boaz cannot 
claim a legal right to Ruth until he had “ purchased ” that right (verse 8) 
from the next-of-kin. The “price” is a shoe, which serves “to confirm 
all things ” and as “ attestation.” Here the Biblical verse gives us a defini- 
tion of the ceremony of the shoe which applies admirably to the above 
cuneiform passages: it is to validate arrangements by circumventing legal 
obstacles. But the same definition imparts now unusual force to Samuel’s 
final remarks. In his capacity as judge he had never accepted bribes or 
gratuities from any litigant; what is more, he had had nothing to do with 
cases where the law could be circumvented through some technicality. 

In the light of these remarks the allusions in Amos to “ the selling of 
the needy for a pair of shoes” can easily be appreciated. We have here a 
proverbial saying which refers to the oppression of the poor by means which 
may be legal but do not conform to the spirit of the law. The ordinary 
interpretation of this saying that the poor could be enslaved for so trifling 
a thing as a pair of shoes is unconvincing, by comparison, and economically 
improbable. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that this particular type of the ceremonial 
use of the shoe does not exhaust the symbolical application of the object 
even in the legal-economic sphere. Dr. E. R. Lacheman has attempted 
recently to connect the above passage in Ruth with the Nuzi custom of 
“lifting up the foot” as a symbol of property release.° This was un- 
doubtedly true in certain dealings of a normal business nature. In the 
above instances, however, this explanation is colorless and irrelevant. 


II 


Until quite recently, the text of I Sam. 13: 21 was regarded by all critics 
as hopelessly corrupt. The passage to which this verse belongs speaks of 
the lack of smiths among the Israelites and the consequent dependence of 
the people upon Philistine artisans who took full advantage of their profit- 
able monopoly. The verse itself described apparently in detail the exhor- 
bitant charges of the Philistine smiths;?4 but the situation was obscured 
by the occurrence of several words of unknown meaning. The chief 
difficulty lay in the word which is represented in the Hebrew text by the 
letters pym. The logical derivation of this word would seem to be from 
pé “mouth, edge.” It was clear, however, that the plural of pé is attested 
nowhere else in the masculine form; moreover, “edges” did not yield a 
suitable meaning in this particular context. That the crux was a very old 
one indeed is shown by the versions, all of which grope hopelessly and along 
diverse lines towards the elusive solution. 

The correct solution was reserved for modern archaeology. Once again 
etymologized—incorrectly, of course—as Sind “two” + *pi “a third,” i. e., 
the text is upheld against ancient and moder neditors alike. For we have 


10 See JBL LVI, 53 ff. 

1 Incidentally, the statement in I Sam. 13: 19 that “there was no smith found 
throughout all the land of Israel ” has to be interpreted with the aid of archaeology. 
If we take this statement literally, we borrow trouble unnecessarily. There can be 
no doubt that Palestine did not lack copper-smiths at the time of Samuel. What the 
text wants to convey is that iron-smiths could not be found among the Israelites, 
but had to be sought in Philistine settlements. This corresponds closely enough to 
the known cultural conditions, 
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now specimens of actual weights inscribed with the letters pym,’* precisely 
as in the Samuel verse under discussion. The actual weight of these speci- 
mens shows that the term denoted “ two-thirds (of a shekel).” The verse 
tells us, therefore, that some of the simple repairs of implements and 
weapons cost as much as two-thirds of a shekel, while others required one- 
third#* very considerable amounts in either case. 

But this welcome demonstration of the significance of the term pym 
does not acount for its etymology. The derivation from pé, always question- 
able on morphological grounds, is. even less probable now for semantic 
reasons: pé is not used to denote fractions. There is, however, another 
way to settle this problem. It must be sought in the cultural background, 
specifically in the field of metrolegy. 

It is a well-known fact that the names for cultural importations frequently 
accompany the articles imported. This is true especially of such concrete 
items as weights and measures. The spread of the Sumerian term mana, 
which designates 1/60th of a talent, throughout the Near East and thence 
to the Graeco-Roman world (Akk. mant, Heb. mdané, Latin mina, etc.) 
is a case in point. Such borrowings are natural for fractional values based 
on the sexagesimal system, since this system is characteristic of the Sumerian 
culture.* Now “two-thirds ” is a fraction of the sexagesimal system,’ being 
properly another formulation of “ four-sixths.” If these premises are right, 
our pym should have a good Sumerian etymology. 

As a matter of fact, such an etymology can be proposed. It is indirect, 
but the intermediate steps are all clear, so that the ultimate derivation is 
plausible enough. We know that Sumerian had special terms for all frac- 
tions from 1/6 to 5/6, and we know also that these terms were applied to 
the respective subdivisions of the shekel (Sumerian gin) without the 
mention of the weight-unit in question.‘® In other words, a term like 
kingusila meant not only “ 5/6,” but also specifically “5/6 shekel.” The 
corresponding term for “4/6” was sanabt. This was taken over into 
Akkadian as Sinipi, where it was used for “ two-thirds.” So far the entire 
process has been relatively simple. It so happens, however, that the 
Akkadian word for “two” is sind. Inevitably, the loanword Ssinipi, was 


12Cf. G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible (6th ed.), p. 207; A. Barrois, 
Revue Biblique, 1932, pp. 67f., 76. 

18 This plausible interpretation was suggested by Pilcher in the Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1914, p. 99. 

14 The term pi-snayim, which might be adduced in this connection, is not a real 
objection to this statement. For Deut. 21: 17 shows that this phrase was applied 
to the inheritance share of the first-born, which was twice as large as that of the 
other heirs. The division was thus two-thirds as against one-third; hence pi-senayim 
comes to be used derivatively for “ two-thirds ” in general (cf. Zech. 13: 8; II Kings 
2: 9). The origin of this expression may be sought in phrases like k¢fi nahlathé 
“according to his inheritance ” Numbers 35: 8; it corresponds in substance to Akk. 
kimaé Sinnisa “ according to his double (portion) ” which is used specifically of the 
part of the eldest son. There is no connection, therefore, between pi- “ according to” 
and the singular of pym. 

1° For the latest discussion of this subject see F. Thureau-Dangin, “Sketch of the 
History of the Sexagesimal System,” Osiris, Vol. VII (1939), pp. 95-141. 

16 Cf. A. Poebel, Sumerische Grammatik, p. 122. 

17 For its actual occurrence in West Semitic as snb see M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 329. But the identification with pi-senayim (cf. 
H. Zimmern, Ber. d. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. 53, p. 51) is erroneous; see above, note 14. 
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“two-thirds.” The Glossar of Bezold still gives this etymology, but the 
more recent work of Deimel traces Ssinipii back to its proper Sumerian 
prototype Sanabi. 

The fate of this term on Canaanite soil**’ could have been predicted by 
any student of the language. While Akkadian uses the dual exclusively for 
things which occur in pairs, Canaanite will express by the dual any two 
identical ob jects. Since sinipii “two-thirds of a shekel” was analyzed as 
Sind +- *pi, with the latter abstraction being understood as the word for 
“a third,” the Canaanite form for the whole was naturally the dual of *pi, 
i.e., payim. That this dual need not be connected with the Semitic word 
for “mouth” has already been indicated. If the view expressed above is 
right, this form had nothing to do with any Semitic word or, for that 
matter, with any known Sumerian independent vocable. It would be a 
secretion pure and simple, much like the -en in English oven or the -er 
in German Biicher.* 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA IN THE 
SECOND MILLENNIUM B. C. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT Mart, ALALAKH AND UGARIT 


During the past four years the most extraordinary progress has been 
made in recovering the lost history of Syria in the second millennium B. ( 
thanks mainly to MM. André Parrot, C. F. A. Schaeffer, Sir Leonard 
Woolley and their collaborators. Syria and Northwestern Mesopotamia 
prove to have been quite as much given to writing at this period as were 
Babylonia and Assyria themselves. In material civilization they stood as 
high, if not higher, during a period of several centuries. Moreover, Syria 
was the meeting place of races and civilizations; in its rich cities Accadians, 
Horites and Hittites rubbed shoulders and exchanged greetings with Ca- 
naanites, Amorites, and Egyptians. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MARI, 1936-1939 


Since the beginning of the year 1936 M. Parrot (now professor in the 
Protestant theological faculty of Paris) has directed four campaigns (the 
third to the sixth, inclusive) at Tell el-Hariri, the site of ancient Mari on 
the Middle Euphrates. Early in 1936 were found the royal archives of 
the last native king of Mari, Zimri-Lim (cir. 1800-1770 B. C.), on which 
M. Dossin reported in January, 1937 (see BULLETIN, No. 67, pp. 26 ff.). 
In four campaigns (1935-8) a great palace containing nearly 300 rooms 


* Linguistically there can be no objection to Professor Speiser’s derivation of pym 
from a misunderstood sinipt (also sinipdét). However, the matter is more complex, 
since similar expressions for “two-thirds” appearg in Egyptian (r3wi, “two 
mouths.” i.e. “two parts”) since the Fifth Dynasty,’ in Biblical Hebrew, and else- 
where; see the discussion by K. Sethe, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alten 
Agyptern (Strassburg, 1916), pp. 91 ff—W. F. A. 

*For the official reports see Parrot in Syria, Vols. XVIII-XX (third to fifth 
campaigns). 
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was unearthed; in it were discovered astonishing frescoes, which revolu- 
tionize our conception of the evolution of Western-Asiatic art, and more 
than twenty thousand cuneiform tablets, all dating from the time of Ham- 
murabi or immediately before his reign. Some 5,000 of these tablets are 
letters written by kings, officials and suppliants to Zimri-Lim (a few belong 
to his immediate predecessors).?, Some 15,000 are of economic character,® 
including examples of many different types of document: among them are 
inventories and lists of personnel, receipts, dockets, accounts relating to food, 
drink, clothing and oil, and business records of all kinds. A few of the 
tablets measure nearly a foot in length and contain many hundreds of names. 
We shall describe the historical significance of their contents briefly below, 
after the valuable data already furnished in profusion by MM. Dossin and 
Jean. In this connection we wish to call attention to the admirable quality 
of their transcriptions and translations, which are palaeographically and 
philologically irreproachable. It is not always that one can praise the 
scholarly competence of original publications so highly! 

Besides the letters and the business and administrative documents found 
in the palace of Mari, there are a few other documents of particular interest.‘ 
Among them are some twenty tablets which have been published or described. 
About half a dozen consist of model dedicatory or imprecatory inscriptions 
which were designed to be copied on objects or monuments of Samsi-Adad 
I (cir. 1820-1790 B. C.)® or another monarch of the same age. There are 
a few fragments which seem to belong to chronicles, also of the time of 
Samsi-Adad I. The historical saga of Narém-Sin (cir. 2400 B.C.) is also 
represented by a duplicate of an already known text. A bilingual poetic 
appeal to king Zimri-Lim, a,ritual of the Ishtar cult, and a few other docu- 
ments are included among tliem. Most interesting, however, is a group of 
six tablets in Old Hurrian, which have been published by Thureau-Dangin 
with his usual mastery.® Five of them are incantations (one against tooth- 
ache) and one appears to be a hymn; the script, shows that they were copied 
in the late 19th century B.C. They form a most ‘valuable addition to our 
still scanty stock of Horite literature and embolden us to expect a rich 
harvest in future. 

Of exceptional interest is a group of thirty-two clay models of livers 
which were found in a room in the palace and which have now been published 
by Mlle. Rutten.” The inscriptions which they bear are written in dialectic 
Old Accadian and the script carries us back to about 2000 B.C. or a little 
earlier. They are thus the oldest extant illustrations of the art of hepa- 
toscopy or liver-divination as practiced by the Babylonians; they are also 
of great importance because of the historical allusions to events in the 
dy nasties of Accad, Ur, and early Isin which they contain. Owing to the 
archaism of the language and the peculiar orthography these documents 


* For a general account of the letters and their contents see Dossin, Syria, XIX, 
105-26. 

®’ The character and contents of the economic documents are described by Dossin, 
Syria, XX, 97-113. 

* See Dossin, Syria, XX, 98 ff. 

5 For this chronology, which is some seventy years lower than the dates which 


I tentatively fixed in “1938, see the discussion and table below. 
® Revue d’Assyriologie, XXXVI, 1-24. 
7 Rev. d’Assyr., XXXV, 36-70. 
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are not always easy to interpret. The following examples have been chosen 
precisely because they contain revised interpretations, which will be ex- 
plained in the notes.® 


5. A-mu-ut Sul-gi sé a-ga-a-8u in-di-i Omen of Shulgi® who discarded? his 
tiara. 

27. Sum-ma a-al su-mi-im i-na wa-st-bi- If an important town ™ declines in popu- 
im % a(!)-mu-qda-tes t-ra-ad lation and (military) forces.%* 

31. Sum-ma ’a**-wa-at na-ak-ri-im i&8 If news of the enemy comes out of ** the 
gé-ra-ab ma-tim wa-sa-at midst of the country. 

14. Su-ma i-ka-am pd-al-ga-am hara-** If they specify *° that an irrigation canal 
iS w-2a-(!)-ak-ru-ma % ma-la-ku- is to be dug *” and cause its course to 
Su %-8a-di( !) -%-8u be known.?8 


M. Dossin has called attention to the extraordinary importance attached 
to divination at the court of Mari, as shown by many passages in the letters. 
The Babylonian art of divination was fully developed before 2000 B. C. 
and it spread with great rapidity through Western Asia. The close re- 
semblance of the Mari liver models to Hittite specimens from the ancient 
capital at Khattusas ~) in northern Asia Minor shows that Mari 
yas an iinportant station on the westward road of Babylonian divination. 
A number of seal cylinders bearing the names of Babylonian diviners have 
been discovered in Palestine and Syria; it is characteristic that all belong 
to the first half of the second millennium or a little later. Daiches is prob- 





8 Note that there are two formulae, one which seems to be a description of an 
historical fact which followed or accompanied a certain appearance of the liver, 
another which is hypothetical. The former type is historically more important; the 
latter has more linguistic and cultural value. 

® King of Ur, cir. 2120-2075, according to the chronology here defended. 

10 From the stem nadiim; for the fact that n is not assimilated as in most Accadian 
dialects cf. in Suntisu for ina Suttisu, “in his dream” (No. 26). 

11 The use of “name” (Sumum) for “fame” is rare in standard Accadian, but is 
common in Hebrew (cf. “men of name” for “men of renown” in Gen. 6: 4) and is 
also found in the Mari letters. About 1800 B.C. Samsi-Adad of Assyria proposes 
to take the daughter of the king of Qatana in Syria (see below) as wife for his son 
Yasma‘-Adad, king of Mari, “for the house of Mari has a name and the house of 
Qatanum has (also) a name.” 

12 Read a for the editor’s za and equate the word with standard emitiqdti, “ forces ” 
(prima ‘ayin 

18T have become increasingly convinced that the sign é (bitw) also has the value 
‘a in Old Accadian. Note especially the common spelling na-é-ds, etc., “ by the life 


of,” for a né _ used commonly in oaths; the original form must have been 
*na‘as (for the etymology see Jour. Am. Or. Soc., XLVII, 208 and Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 


XV, 338, n. 9) ). Note also such forms as td-la-é-mu, “ (that) thou wilt eat” (Rev. 
d@’Assyr. XXIII, 25) for *tala’amu and the archaizing re-é(-a)-wm for re’aum 
(re-ya-um in the Code of Hammurabi). 

14T take IS to represent a shortened form of istu, “from, 
Old-Accadian iti (later itti), “with.” 

1° Zukkurum often has the sense, “ designate, specify,’ 
line 8. 

1° The editor’s ri is a slip 

17T should consider this form as the infinitive Laréum, “ to dig,” with the adverbial 
ending; this construction is otherwise known from the Third Dynasty of Ur; ef. 
von Soden, Zeits. f. Assyr., XLI, 104 f. 

18 The speculative value of advance information about plans for digging canals 
is sufficiently obvious to require no explanation. 
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ably correct in pointing out that Balaam (cir. thirteenth century) was a 
typical diviner (bari). 


EXCAVATIONS AT ALALAKH, 1936-39 
et 


Since the early summer of 1936 Sir Leonard Woolley has conducted 
annual campaigns at Tell ‘Atshénah (Atchana) on the lower Orontes in 
northern Syria.1® In'the spring of 1937 he discovered a remarkably well 
built and well preserved palace in stratum IV (from the top). The palace 
was built of adobe brick lined below with basalt orthostates. The principal 
portico was provided with a flight of steps formed of basalt slabs and its 
ceiling was supported by two wooden pillars, whose basalt plinths were found 
in position. Quantities of beautiful vases, whole and broken, were dis- 
covered ; many of the painted examples belong to a new category of pottery 
which was in use in Syria between 1600 and 1450 B.C. and was contem- 
poraneous with the “ Hurrian” pottery of Nuzu and Tell Billa (excavated 
and named by Speiser), as well as with the bichrome ware of Palestine and 
Syria. In the years 1937-39 Woolley discovered more than three hundred 
cuneiform tablets, nearly all in Accadian and dating from between 1900 
and 1200 B.C. (see below for a sketch of their contents).*° The tablets 
prove that Tell ‘Atshanah is the site of ancient Alalakh.** 

In Woolley’s fourth campaign in 1939 he excavated a palace dating from 
the 18th-17th centuries B. C., contemporary with a great city-gate which he 
had discovered in the preceding campaign. Here were found unique objects, 
including Middle-Minoan importations from Crete, as well as quantities of 
pottery of the so-called Khabur type, known from Mallowan’s excavations at 
Chager Bazar and Tell Brag jn the Khabir Valley. A temple in the neigh- 
borhood of the palace yielded at least four levels, the upper two of which 
may be dated between 1400 B.C. and the early twelfth century. In a pit 
under the second level from the top and built into its structure were found 
most remarkable sculptures, especially a curious limestone statue of a king 
covered with fifty lines of cuneiform script (not yet published). 





EXCAVATIONS AT UGARIT, 1936-1939 


The past four years have witnessed four campaigns (the eighth-eleventh) 
at Ris esh-Shamrah, the site of ancient Ugarit, under the competent and 
experienced direction of M. C. F. A. Schaeffer.2? During the eighth and 


1° For the official reports see The Antiquaries Journal, XVII-XIX; the results of 
the fourth campaign are described succinctly in the Illustrated London News, 
Dec. 2 and Dec. 9, 1939. 

20 For an excellent preliminary account see Sidney Smith, The Antiquaries Journal, 
XIX (1939), 39-48. 

*1In BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 24 f., I gave the evidence then available for the location 
and importance of Alalakh and correctly included a number of previously unrecog- 
nized occurrences. My argument for locating it south of Ugarit was, however, wrong, 
since it depended upon the order of names in a Hittite geographical list, which 
turns out to be quite casual. The region was known as Mukish (Hurrian Mukisbe), 
which appears in documents from the 21st century B.C. (Ur III), as shown recently 
by I. Gelb (Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., LV, 81f.). 

22 For the official reports on the eighth and ninth campaigns see Syria, XVIII-XIX. 
The last two campaigns are briefly described in the Illustrated London News, Dec. 30, 
1939, and Jan. 6, 1940. 
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ninth campaigns (1936-37) the excavations were mainly restricted to the 
northern and western corners of the quadrilateral site, which has an area 
of about 25 hectares, or more than sixty acres (about four times the size 
of Bronze-Age Megiddo), A residential quarter was attacked in 1936 and 
the top stratum was found to include two superimposed levels of occupa- 
tion: the upper one following the earthquake and fire of c. 1362 B.C.’ 
and lasting until the final destruction of the city about the beginning of the 
twelfth century B.C. (presumably at the hands of the “ Sea-peoples ”’) ; 
the lower one preceding the catastrophe of c. 1362 and extending back into 
the fifteenth century. From private houses and tombs belonging to these 
two levels were recovered quantities of objects of great interest and impor- 
tance for the history of culture. In the lower level were discovered a number 
of tablets, both in Canaanite (Hebrew) alphabetic cuneiform and in Ac- 
eadian (Assyro-Babylonian) ; among them was an interesting Canaanite 
letter which has been published by Dhorme and treated in the BULLETIN 
by Ginsberg,** as well as a very important letter to the king of Ugarit from 
the king of Carchemish, which I am discussing below. 

In 1937 M. Schaeffer continued the clearance of the upper two levels of 
private houses and discovered more objects and tablets, including new docu- 
ments in Canaanite, Accadian, and Hurrian; among the former was a second 
letter addressed by Talmiyfanu to the queen of Ugarit before 1362 B. C.*4 
In this campaign he also excavated a group of houses belonging to the end 
of the Middle Bronze, finding under them a remarkable series of tombs 
with rich furnishings, from which a practically complete pottery series for 
the period from cir. 1700 to cir. 1500 was obtained. 

For the last two campaigns on this site we have only short reports, from 
which it is clear that their results were of the greatest importance. Ex- 
cavation of the Middle-Bronze houses discovered in the previous campaign 
was continued and many valuable finds were made in them and in the 
underlying burial vaults. Far more significant, however, was the discovery 
of the royal palace of the king of Ugarit (about 1400 B. C.), whose wealth 
is attested by the fact that its copper column-bases were overlaid with silver. 
It was protected by an imposing square tower, fourteen metres wide and 


defended by a massive revetment. In the same district of the city was 
uncovered a great hall, about thirty by ten metres in extent, the ceiling being 
supported by a line of four columns in dressed stone. Communicating with 
it was a stable with four mangers. A cuneiform tablet, partly in Accadian 
and partly in Canaanite, which has just been described by Thureau- 


Dangin,”° was found here; it lists the inventory of arms kept in the arsenal, 
including bows and slings. It is very interesting to note that the Canaanite 
word for “sling,” which is identical with Heb. qgela‘, has made it possible 
for the eminent Assyriologist to correct the meaning hitherto assigned to 


\ Accadian kababu from “ shield ” to “sling.” This is the first time that the 


newly deciphered Ugaritic dialect has shed light on the Accadian language; 
it will doubtless not be the last. 


*° For the circumstances see Schaeffer, Syria, XVIII, 37 ff., and for the date see my 
discussion, Jour. Eg. Archaeol., XXIII, 193-5 and 203. In no ease can it be later 
than 1360 B.C. 

74 BULLETIN, No. 72, pp. 18-19. 

5 Rev. d’Assyr. XXXVI, 58f. 
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Even more important was the discovery of a building which is reported 
to contain the royal archives, partly in Canaanite and partly in Accadian. 
According to M. Schaeffer “there are several letters from foreign rulers, 
addressed to the king or the queen of Ugarit. One of these letters comes 
from the great Hittite king Shubiluliuma,” and is addressed to our old 
friend Niqméd of Ugarit.2® There are also records of the taxes paid by 
the towns of Ugarit and of the soldiers which they had to supply. 

Among individual objects found in the last few campaigns at Ugarit 
we may signalize two copper statuettes of a god and goddess, dating from 
about the 17th century B.C. and characterized by robes which are edged 
with a thick cord-like trimming, probably of wool, possibly of fur.**7 As 
Schaeffer has pointed out, this type of robe appears to be common in 
northern Syria at this time (also at Qatna) and may plausibly be considered 
as Hurrian in origin. It may be added that a limestone plaque recently 
discovered by Steckeweh at Shechem (cir. 1600 B.C.) reflects the same 
fashion and forms the transition to the serpent-goddess of Tell Beit Mirsim 
(early 16th century), where the cord-like trimming has been transformed 
into an undoubted serpent wrapped around the legs of the goddess. 

In a chamber of the arsenal described above was found a priceless battle- 
axe, dating from the beginning of the fourteenth century B.C. The socket 
of the axe-head is of copper damascened with gold; it is elaborately decorated 
with a boar and two lions’ heads in relief as well as with inlaid floral designs 
in gold. The socket was cast solidly around the thick end of the axe-head 
by use of the cire perdue process. Most unexpected is the fact that the 
axe-head is made of steel—of poor quality, to be sure, but much harder than 
iron or bronze.*® 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF WESTERN ASIA BEFORE 1500 B. c. 


In Butietin, No. 69, we proposed a new chronology for Western Asia 
before the 16th century B.C., basing our conclusions on Weidner’s recon- 
struction of Assyrian chronology and on the new synchronism between As- 
syrian and Babylonian history which had just been published by Thureau- 
Dangin after a preliminary investigation of the Mari archives. Two years 
have elapsed since then and much additional material of chronological 
importance has been brought to light. The subject has been briefly dis- 
cussed by Sidney Smith,®® who concludes that the date of Hammurabi, 
which we had set at cir. 1870-1830 B. C., must be lowered by another fifty 
to one hundred years, in view of the stratigraphic situation in North-Syrian 
and Mesopotamian mounds. Thureau-Dangin has also returned to the topic 


2° Dossin, Syria, XX, 169-176, has convincingly shown that the alphabetic Nqmd 
should be vocalized Niqméd and that the Accadian transcription Niqme-PA should 
be read Niqme-bad for Niqme-Had, “Vengeance of Hadad” (or “Hadad is my 
Avenger”). To the impressive list of examples for the transformation of original 
Hadad or Haddu(a) to a simple suffix ada, éda, or éd may be added an example still 
more striking than any given by Dossin: the name which appears as Zimri-edda 
(“ My Protection is Hadda”) at Khana in the 18th century appears as Zimréda at 
Sidon and Lachish in the 14th. For the change of the group -iha- through 7a to ve 
and é see the parallels cited by Jean in his paper “ Métaphonie i’am > i’em dans les 
lettres de Mari” (Rev. d’Assyr., XXXIV, 169-171). 

*7 Schaeffer, Ugaritica, 1939, pp. 128-140. Cf. my observations on related material 
in Annual, XVII, 43. 

*8 Schaeffer, Ugaritica, pp. 107-125. 2° The Antiquaries Journal, XIX, 46 f. 
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and after pointing out that one of the numbers on which Weidner and the 
writer had relied must be changed and that the archaeological evidence, as 
pointed out by Mallowan, is opposed to a high date for Hammurabi, decides 
that our chronological data are inconclusive.*** In our opinion this attitude 
is too cautious. The Assyrian chronological data are, we believe, sufficiently 
precise and detailed to allow a very satisfactory system to be set up. This 
system is, moreover, so closely in accord with the stratigraphic and com- 
parative archaeological material that it is probably correct with a margin of 
error which hardly exceeds a generation on either side. It is also supported 
by a probable synchronism with Egypt through Byblus. The additional 
lowering of our chronology by over sixty years which is required means that 
the minim um date of Hammurabi must be reduced from cir. 2350 (as held 





by most scholars before 1907), or 2067 (Fotheringham, followed | . many 
other scholars 3) ,20 or 1955 (Weidner’s former date), or even my latest date 
cir. 1870, to about 1800 B.C. Since this new date may seem sensationally 


low to historians and Orientalists, some marshalling of the evidence is 
certainly in order. 

Since the Assyrians are known to have preserved careful lists of their 
annual eponyms (limu), by which they dated, at least as early as the 14th 
century B.C., and since we find the same system employed for dating in 
the reign of Samsi-Adad I (cir. 1820-1790), as well as in the documents 
from Cappadocian colonies of Assyrian merchants a century earlier, it 
follows that we may attach considerable value to their chronological state- 
ments, unless they can be proved to be false or contradictory. The Khor- 
sabad list (not yet published in full) and the Nassouhi list *° prove that 
the Assyrians had dynastic lists going back into the end of the third 
millennium ; the dates given by Sennacherib for events in the twelfth and 
the eoage nth centuries B.C. show that they could compute accurately. 
Weidner has pointed out that certain divergences may be explained by 
assuming that the scribes were often in doubt as whether to include the 
entire reigns of kings at the beginning and end of a given interval or not. 
Now Tiglath-pileser I (c. 1113 B. C.) places Sams i-Adad 641 + 60 = 701 
years before his time; i.e., the latter may be dated somewhere around 
1814 B. C.** With this date agrees tolerably well the statement of Tukulti- 

29 Rev. d’Assyr., XXXVI, 24 ff. 

2» This date is still maintained by Jacobsen in his valuable monograph, The 
Sumerian King List (Chicago, 1939), pp. 191 ff. But Neugebauer’s objections cannot 
be treated so cavalierly as the author does (p. 196, n. 16) and the agreement between 


the Assyrian dates and the archaeological evidence outweighs the Babylonian dates, 
which are clearly obtained by treating contemporary dynasties as though they were 
successive. Thus it is probable that the 696 years from Gulkishar to Nebuchadnezzar 


I were obtained simply by adding the reigns of the Second Dynasty from Gulkishar 
to Ea-gamil to the reigns of the ‘Third and Fourth Dynasties down to the beginning 
of the reign of Ellil- nadin- -apli, which would yield a figure somewhere between the 
+ 800 of King-list A and the + 620 of our chronology. It has long since been 
pointed out that the number 696 was presumably obtained by deducting the first 
four years of Ellil-nadin-apli’s reign from the total of 700 estimated to have el: apsed 
from Gulkishar to Ellil-nadin-apli’s fourth year. 

30 See Archiv fiir Orientforschung, IV, 1-17. 

*1 For the date of Tiglath-pileser’s accession see Jacobsen, op. cit., p. 194, based 
on the data of the Khorsabad list. It is quite true that the great builder was 
unquestionably Samsi-Adad son of Il4-kabkabu, not Samsi-Adad son of Ishmé-Dagan, 
but allowance must be made for such slips, especially since Samsi-Adad’s successor 
was also named Ishme-Dagan. 
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Ninurta I (c. 1250) that Ilushumma reigned 720 * years before his time; 
i. e., the latter is to be dated roughly about 1970 B. C.** For, since an event 
in the reign of Ilushumma’s son and successor Erreshum is placed 159 years 
before a corresponding event in the reign of Samsi-Adad I by Shalmaneser I 
(c. 1280 B.C.) and 126 years before by Esarhaddon (680-669 B.C.), it 
would follow that Samsi-Adad I was on the throne somewhere around 
1810 B.C. and (if we accept Esarhaddon’s date as referring to the lapse 
of time between Erreshum’s death and Samsi-Adad’s accession) may have 
become king around 1820. Since there were nine kings between Ilushumma 
and Samsi-Adad I andl te sere Length of aal ssa reign was about 
fifteen years, this result 1s eminently reasonable. The statement of Shal- 
maneser I (c. 1280) placing an event in the reign of Samsi-Adad 580 years 
before his time squares as well as can be expected with round numbers if we 
assume that this figure includes all or most of the reigns of the two kings. 
Of course we cannot obtain precise dates by this method and we must be 
satisfied with a potential error of a generation or even more. 

Sidney Smith hag correctly emphasized the point that according to any 
of the higher chronologies for Hammurabi which have been recently ad- 
vanced, aside from Fotheringham’s (which is archaeologically impossible, 
as will be shown below) the Mari correspondence would fall in the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, in which case the apparent lack of references to Egypt 
in it would be inexplicable in the light of our present knowledge of Egyptian 
expansion. If our date for Zimri-Lim about 1800-1770 is correct the Mari 
correspondence would fall shortly before 1770, which is satisfactory from 
this point of view, since according to Borchardt’s revised astronomical 
chronology * the last strong king of the Twelfth Dynasty, Amenemmes III, 
died in 1795 and the dynasty came to an end in 1780. Moreover, we have 
a very probable synchronism between Mari and Egypt through Byblus, 
hitherto unrecognized. Dossin reportsa_reference to a Bybl rince 
named Yantinhamu, i, e., Yantin-‘ammu, in a document from Mari. Now 
several scarabs have been found which mention a prince of Byblus named 
Antin(a) *> and a_broken-hieroglyphic inscription from—Byblus-published 
by Montet** makes-him-contemporary with Pharaoh Nefer-hotpe I of the. 
Thirteenth Dynasty. There can be little doubt that the latter name is 
an abbréviated form (hypocoristicon) of the former, in which case we have 
an approximate synchronism between Zimri-Lim of Mari and Nefer-hotpe. 
The exact date of the latter is uncertain, but the Turin Papyrus assigns 
regnal years to only three of his predecessors in the Thirteenth Dynasty, 








8? Thureau-Dangin points out (Rev. d’Assyr., XXXVI, 25) that Peiser’s “780” 
was wrong and that there is actually no variant, all copies of the inscription having 
“720 years.” How mistakes are perpetuated is illustrated by the fact that Bilabel 
emphatically corrected my 720 to 780 in his discussion, Geschichte Vorderasiens 
und Agyptens, p. 337 and n. 2. 

38 The alleged synchronism between the first two kings of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon and Ilushumma and Erreshum of Assyria remains improbable. For its 
improbability a priori see my discussion Jour. Soc. Or. Res., VIII, 53. 

84 See Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung von Punkten der digyptischen 
Chronologie, Cairo, 1935. 

85 See Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XV, 226, n. 103, and E. Forrer in Ehrich, Harly Pottery 
of the Jebeleh Region (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 120 f. 

36 Kemi, I, 90 ff.; Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, Atlas, pl. XXX. 
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and the total of their reigns amounts to only ten years. It has lately been 
proved beyond doubt that several of Nefer-hotpe’s alleged predecessors 
actually followed him (considerably later in the case of Sebek-em-saf). 
There cannot be any question that this was an age of profound anarchy in 
Egypt, in which military leaders such as Renseneb and Mer-mesha‘ struggled 
for power and Egypt lost all its foreign dependencies. We may, accordingly, 
date Nefer-hotpe I about 1770-1760 B.C. (he reigned eleven years) which 
for so indirect a synchronism agrees quite well with the date c. 1800-1770 
which we have provisionally attributed to Zimri-Lim. 

Babylonian chronological data agree with the reduction of the period of 
the First Dynasty to c. 1900-1600 B.C. much better than one might sup- 
pose from a superficial examination of the material. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that the Third Dynasty cannot have lasted nearly as long as the 
57634 years attributed to it by King-list A. A priort, the summation of 
years and kings of this dynasty in A is highly suspicious, since it runs 
“9 (sds) 36 (years) 9 months 36 kings,” i.e., the numbers 9—36 are 
repeated in the same order. The Synchronistic History makes the Cossaean 
king Burnaburiash, who can only be the first of the name, negotiate with 
the Assyrian Puzur-Asshur, who must be the third of the name, since 
Puzur-Asshur IV is too late in any event. Since we know the exact or 
approximate length of reigns of all subsequent Assyrian kings except for 
two and a half generations in the fifteenth century and since our dates are 
fixed both by dead reckoning and by astronomically established Egyptian 
synchronisms back to about 1370 B.C., we must place the accession of 
Puzur-Asshur IIT about 1480 + x B.C. Since x represents 214 generations 
it cannot be far from 50 years; we may therefore date this king about 
1530-1515 B.C. When the Khorsabad list is published we shall presumably 
know the precise date (assuming that the numbers were copied correctly 
by the Assyrian scribes). In the synchronistic list published by Weidner 
Burnaburiash’s son Ulamburiash is synchronized with Puzur-Asshur and 
his two successors, which suggests that we are right, though it does not prove 
it. The nine kings of the Third Dynasty preceding Burnaburiash I belong 
to five generations, as we know from different sources, so we are safe in 
regarding a century as an approximate minimum for them; Gandash, the 
head of the dynasty, would then fall about 1615-1600 B.C., a date which 
cannot be far off. We cannot make our conclusions clearer than by digest- 
ing them in the form of the accompanying chronological table (p. 29). 

Mr. Mallowan has advanced a strong archaeological argument for lowering 
the date of the First Dynasty of Babylon, since at Chagar Bazar and at Tell 
Brag_he has found the stratum contemporary with Samsi-Adad and Ham- 
murabi directly under the stratum marked by white-on-dark “ Hurrian ” 
ware (characteristic of the fifteenth-century levels at Savy, see [Tell 
Billa] and Galabh). A lapse of two or three centuries is ffus all that 
seems reasonable to the archaeologist. Unfortunately, no clear synchronism 
between the Khabur ware of the Hammurabi period in northern Mesopo- 
tamia (Billa [V, Chagar Bazar and Tell Braq, etc.) and datable wares of 
northern Syria has yét been published, though striking coincidences in form 
and decoration make it highly probable that_it_is roughly contemporary 
with Tell ej-Judeideh VII and Qatna, Tomb I, which must be dated about 
1800 B.C. The stratigraphic siffation at Alalakh, so far as can be gathered 
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Eaypt 


Dyn. XII B.C. 1994 
Tid deposit ec. 1900 
Amenemmes III 1844 
Amenemmes IV_ 1796 
Dyn. XIII 1780 
Nefer-hotpe ce. 1770 
(Hyksos) 
Dyn. XV ce. 1720 
(Era of Tanis) 
Apophis I c. 1680 
Khayana c. 1650 
Dyn. XVI ce. 1610 
Dyn. XVIII 1570 
Amosis I drives 

out Hyksos_ ec. 1550 
Amenophis I 1545 


(Conquers Syria) 


Tuthmosis III 1490 
Invades Asia 1468 
Amenophis II 1436 
Amenophis III 1413 


Amarna Age 


Amenophis IV 1377 





KHATTI 
MITANNI 
Marti 
(Kussar ) 
Pitkhanas ce. 1900 
Anittas 
(Mari) 
Zimri-Lim 1800 
Mari Age 
Fall of Mari 1770 
(Khatti) 
Labarnas 1680 
Hattusilis I 1650 
Mursilis I 1620 
Fall of Aleppo 
Fall of Babylon 
Telibinus 1570? 
Ishputakhshu 
(Mitanni) 
Shuttarna I 1500? 


(Parsashatar) 87 


Sausshatar 1470 
Artatama 1440 
Shuttarna IT 1415 
Tushratta 1390 
(Khatti) 
Suppiluliumas 





ASSYRIA 
Ilushumma ce. 1980 
Erreshum 1960 
Cappadocian 1920 

tablets to 1870 
Samsi-Adad I 1820 
Ishme-Dagan I 1790 


(Gap in contemp. 
records for two 
centuries ) 


Irruption of the 
Manda in 17th 
century 


v 


Asshur-nirari I 155 
Puzur-Asshur I 1530 


Nuzu Age 


Irfba-Adad I 1400 


TSE RGR iy ee Ta A 


Asshur-uballit 1370 


BABYLONIA 
Ur III 


Tsin-Larsa 


Babylon I 
Rim-Sin 
Hammurabi 


Samsu-iluna 
Babylon II 
Abi-eshukh 


Ammi-ditana 
Ammi-saduqa 
Samsu-ditana 
(Dyn. ITT) 

Babylon falls 


(Gulkishar ) 
Agum I 


Agum IT 
Burnaburiash I 
End of Dyn. II 


Karaindash 


Burnaburiash IT 


from Woolley’s provisional reports, is strikingly parallel and the age of 
Hammurabi can hardly be placed more than three centuries or so before 
the period of Niqme-Had;** pottery much resembling the Khabur ware is 
said to have come to light in the same level as the palace of the Mari period. 

The new chronology makes the task of the comparative archaeologist still 


easier. 


The Tfid deposit, from the end of the reign of Amenemmes II 


(1932-1901 B. C.),°® contains seal cylinders of Ur-III type, which must be 
attributed to the preceding two centuries; Ur-III seals were sometimes used 


87 The reading Parsasatar (instead of Parsatatar or Parsasatta, which have been 
advanced by scholars) is definitely required by the seal of SauSSatar (copied by 


Pfeiffer, The Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, pl. 1, 
graphy by Goetze, in his Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer, Oslo, 1936). 


and given in photo- 


SauSSatar 


(or Saussatar, as we also find) was king of Maitani, not of Maiteni, as we now 
know from the parallel seal of Suttarna I (Sidney Smith, Antiquaries Journal, 


XIX, 43). 


38 See n. 26, above. 


8° Syria, XVIII, pl. XXVIII and p. 180; cf. Mélanges Dussaud, I, 109, n. 3. 
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as heirlooms or at second hand by the Cappadocian colonists of the same 
period. In the great foundation jar deposit at Byblus Montet found a seal 
of late Cappadocian type which must belong to the 19th century B. C. among 
objects belonging to cir. 1800 B. C.“° The sudden appearance in-Palestinian 
sites of the 17th century of figurines modelled after originals belonging to 
the First Dynasty of Babylon can easily be explained without assuming an 
unreasonable lag if the age of Hammurabi is to be dated in the first half of 

/ the Isth century. Most significant of all is the fact that Schaeffer has 

‘found monuments of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty (20th-19th century 
B.C.) at Ugarit in an earlier level than objects belonging to the-First 
Dynasty of Babylon.*t From these facts and many others which might be 
adduced it is clear that the new chronological scheme which we have set up, 
is the only possible one, allowing for a scope of error which may amount 
to as much as half a century but which is probably not over twenty or 
thirty years. 


THE WEST AND NORTHWEST IN THE Marr ARCHIVES (crR. 1775 B.C.) 


In Buuxetin, No. 67 (October, 1937), we published a preliminary sketch 
of the contents of the royal archives of Mari, based on the first report of 
M. Georges Dossin of the University of Liége. Since then a stream of 
valuable papers and reports has poured from the pen of M. Dossin, ably 
seconded by Abbé C. F. Jean of Paris.** It is difficult to praise the quality 
of Dossin’s work too highly, since the accuracy of his copies is equalled by 
the soundness of his translations of the Accadian (Babylonian) text, as 
well as by the breadth of his learning. Since the general editor of the Mari 
publications is none other than M. Francois Thureau-Dangin, the foremost 
living cuneiformist, whose lofty standards of philological precision have 
strongly influenced the attitude of his colleagues, the Mari archives are thus 
exceptionally fortunate in their interpreters. 

In spite of the tremendous volume of documentary material contained 
in some 5000 letters and some 15,000 business and administrative docu- 
ments, MM. Dossin and Jean have succeeded in mastering their contents 
to an astonishing degree. The picture given in their latest articles will, 
therefore, not be appreciably modified by subsequent discoveries of theirs, 
though we may confidently expect additional details of the greatest interest. 
For lack of space we shall confine ourselves here to a sketch of the more 
striking new information about the Upper Euphrates region, northwestern 
Mesopotamia, southwestern Armenia, Syria, Asia Minor, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Asia Minor and the Mediterranean islands appear so far only in passing 
references to their commercial products and trading stations. Hitherto 
four references to objects of Cretan origin have been reported by Dossin: * 
A_yase, a_weapon, a pair of tongs (?), and_apparently a garment, all 
designated as such by the gentilic kaptari (fem. kaptaritum), derived from 


“Cf. Annual, XIII, pp. 70, 74; Ehrich, Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Region, p. 54. 
This date is also that of Frankfort. 

“1 Ugaritica, p. 18, n. 2. 

“? For their papers and reports consult the files of Syria since Vol. XIX, Revue 
d’ Assyriologie since Vol. XXXIV, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques since 1937. 

48 Syria, XX, 111 f. 
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Kaptara ibli lf ©), which is mentioned in a cuneiform document 
composed a .C.™ and in an Ugaritie epic from about 1400 B. C.** 
Since_Kamares ware fromthe Middle-Minean of Crete has been found in 
deposits of our age both in Egypt ‘and in Syria, and since Cretan civilization 
was then far ahead of that of any neighboring land, there can no longer 
be any doubt that the equation Caphtor = Crete is correct, whatever the 
term may Originally have“iieant.” Four references to copper or bronze 
ventilic alashti) remove the last question-mark trom the 
long-established identification of this land with Cyprus. Two of the 
Phoenician cities are mentioned : duis —(Gubla) which is referred to at 
least eight times, and Ugarit, mentioned at least six times. Byblus appears 
as a center for the manufacture of cloth and-garments. Curiously enough, 
not a single reference to Egypt, then the richest country in the world, has 
been detected so far; one can only suspect that the Nile Valley is concealed 
under a still unidentified name. It must be remembered that_in Ugaritic 


Egypt is called Hikupta (= Amarna Hikuptah, “ Memphis”) and that the 
term Yarmmuta in the Byblus letters seems to mean “Egypt.” The name 
Misru_(Bib. Mizraim) Seems to-he-comparatrey recent. Even if Egypt 
played little or no rélé in northern Syria at that time, one should expect 


at least a gentilic, as in the case of Crete and Cyprus. 

Asia~Mimer-proper is represented by two references to Kanish (now 
Kiil Tepe), which had been the center of Assyrian mercantile activity in 
Cappadocia a century before, one_to Khattusha (now Boghaz-kéy), which 
was to become in another century the capital of the Hittite Empire, and 
two to Kharsamna.** The-exac ation of the latter is unknown, but it 
must be someV in eastern Asia Minor. In am Assyrian vocabulary of 
the seventh century B.C. (copied from earlier texts) it is called” “the 
mountain of horses.” In a letter to the king of Mari from his envoy at the 
eourt of Carchemish, Sidqu-la-nasi, the latter reports that Aplakhanda, king + 
of Carchemish, cannot-furnish-white chariot-horses-but-can_ provide bay (or | 
chestnut) horses_from Kharsamna. This interesting letter proves that ‘ 
horse-drawn chariots were already known about 1800 B.C. in Asia Minor 
and-Syria._ This agrees with the evidence of the Cappadocian Tablets and 
of the early Hittite.texts, which shows that horses were coming into use 
for military purposes-as Carty~as_about 1900 B.C. Though trade with 
Asia Minor was certainly not as active as it had been a century previously, 
Anatolia was still considered as a source of riches (Jalé) and as producing 
exotic (nukra) ** handmade articles (epsa) of good craftsmanship (Ssipra). 

M. Dossin has now demonstrated beyond cavil that the Yamkhad *° of — 


“Cf. Jour. Am. Or. Soc., XLV, 236. “5 Cf. BULLETIN, No. 70, p. 22. 

“°It is very possible that the often repeated identification of the name Kaptara 
with that of the island Carpathus (Karpat-hos) between Crete and Rhodes is correct; 
the resemblance of the names would otherwise remain very curious. On the other 
hand, the Egyptian spelling Aft’w probably represents an Egyptian popular ety- 
mology or scribal combination; cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., I, 57, n. 2. 

‘7 Dossin, Revue Hittite et Asianique, fase. 35, pp. 70-76. 

“8 Hardly to be derived from wagqdrum as suggested by Dossin, but rather from 
nakérum. The word is presumably West Semitic, standing to Heb. nokhri in the 
same relation that Canaanite bupsu does to Heb. hophii. 

“° Since West-Semitic ‘aleph is often transcribed by ) in cuneiform at this period, 
it may be that Yambad reflects original *Yam’ad, which may possibly be Ugaritic 
Ym’an (cf. Kinza for QidSa in the Amarna Tablets). 
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the Mari texts was the tang of which-Alepna—isbelab> was capital and 
that vas the later Qatna, now el-Mishrifeh northeast of Hums in 
central Syria. A letter from Zimri-Lim’s-minister Itur-Asdu to lis master 
informs us that the five greatest kings of Western Asia at that time a 
from king of * Mari!) were Hammurabi of Ba ,» Rim-Sin of Larsa 
Ibal-pi-el of Ashnunnak (Es ., Amut-pi-el of atau, and Yarim- 
Tim of Yamkhad, It is very interesting to note that two of these ranking 
monarchs are Syrian and three Babylonian, and that of the six five bear 
\Bast-Canaanite (Amorite) names! This naturally revolutionizes our con- 
ception of the relative importance of Syria at that time. 












(to be continued) 


LIGHT FROM UGARIT ON THE KHABIRU 
Emit G. KRAELING 


The identity of the name “ Hebrews” with that of the Khabiru, or 
SA-GAZ, has been almost universally accepted by scholars since the publi- 
cation of the Amarna tablets. Only a small minority regarded the equation 
as very dubious. I sided with the latter group (Aram and Israel, 1918, 
31f.), and have never given up my distrust of the identification. A year 
ago I prepared a fresh discussion of the subject, but delayed publication. 
Recent discoveries now seem to have settled the issue, and to have made 
philological theorizing superfluous. The new light comes from that place 
of many surprises—Ras Shamra. 

On June 30, 1939, Charles Virolleaud informed the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres concerning the new discoveries made in the 
winter of 1938/9. The new texts reveal that about 100 towns belonged to 
the kingdom of Ugarit; that Niqmed, the king under whom some of the 
texts already published were recorded, was a vassal of the Hittite king 
Shuppiluliuma; and that the correct form of the name Habiri was Hapiri 
(Comptes Rendus, 1939, p. 329; Archw f. Orientforschung, 1939, p. 88.) 

A letter from M. Virolleaud, dated January 19, 1940, gives the further 
information that the name is ‘prm (D BY), and that it appears in the 
name of the town Hlb-‘prm; this same town also is found in an Akkadian 
Ras Shamra text as @al-bi-etig4G-GAZ. While the writing SAG- 
GAZ differs slightly from the SA-GAZ of the Amarna texts (where, how- 
ever, there are also variations, cf. Knudtzon, Amarnatafeln, p. 49) it seems 
clear that the same designation is meant. The reading Hapiri makes the 
equation with the ‘Aperu of the Egyptian texts (notably the stela of Seti I 
from Bésin) all the more certain. But if Virolleaud is right it is obvious 
that the equation with the Hebrews is rendered still more difficult, and 
that all constructions based on it become more precarious than ever. 

[This new material is very significant indeed. Incidentally, I have maintained 
that cuneiform [a-bi-ru should be read Ya-pi-ru and equated with a Canaanite 
‘Apiru (= Egypt. ‘A-pi-ir, ‘A-pi-ru) since about 1930; see my discussion in Archae- 
ology of Palestine and the Bible (1932-35), pp. 206 f., and The Vocalization of the 
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Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934), p. 42, VII. B.4. The data from Ugarit prove 
conclusively that Dhorme’s tempting etymology from hbr or hbr, “to bind,” in the 
sense of “confederate” or now (Rev. de l’Hist. des Religions, 118, pp. 170-187) of 
“captive,” is wrong. It is still quite possible that Heb. *‘Jbr (Eber) stands for 
*"Tpr (which is found in the Bible as the name of the Midianite tribe Epher, if the 
Massoretie vocalization is correct), from ‘Apir (just as Can. milk, “king,” stands 
for older malik). Stop-sounds often become voiced (sonant) in the presence of r 
in Hebrew and its sister dialects; cf. drk-drg, “to tread,” skr-sgr, “to stop up, 
close,” dpr-dbr, “to drive,” etc.—W. F. A.] 


THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN CONCLUDED 


Through the timely generosity of numerous friends, the American Schools 
of Oriental Research have been able to claim the remainder of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation appropriation. In terms of figures this means that the 
Schools were able to raise something over $25,000 during 1939. This, 
together with the amount thereby secured from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
slightly over $50,000, brings the endowment of the Schools to about 
$350,000. 

The American Schools are extremely grateful to the many friends who 
have helped meet successfully the challenge of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
As a token of our appreciation we publish in this issue the names of all 
members and contributors during the past year. To each and every one, 
and to all who have given and helped in previous years, go our deepest 
thanks. 

We also wish to acknowledge the generous assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation which provided a large portion of our maintenance funds from 
1929 until July 1939, and which through the ten-year period just concluded 
either matched what we were able to raise for endowment (1929-36) or 
doubled it (1936-39). Without this aid it would have been impossible 
to bring our work to the level it has reached and keep it there. 

The endowment wall (Fig. 1) was finally completed in the waning hours 
of 1939. On it are the names of all individuals and institutions who con- 
tributed $50 (small stones) or $100 (large stones) since July 1, 1937. 
Stones not bearing names represent aggregations of small gifts or funds 
from other sources appropriated by the Trustees to endowment. The wall 
thus represents a total increase of $50,000, the amount still needed on July 
1, 1937. The original will be framed and hung in a prominent place in 


the School in Jerusalem. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


New INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Shortly before Christmas word was received from three institutions that 
they had accepted our invitation to join the Corporation of the American 
Schools. This brings the number of institutional members to sixty-four. 
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The full list is printed below. The new members and their representatives 
are Beloit College (President Irving Maurer), Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary (Prof. W. E. Griffiths), and Kenyon College (Prof. Corwin C. 
Roach). We welcome them most heartily and feel certain that mutual 
benefits will result from this new association. 

Five new institutional members were received in 1939. It may not be 
amiss to point out that some of them were able to join the Corporation 
through the keen interest of individual benefactors. Possibly other institu- 
tions which have long wanted to belong to the American Schools might be 
able to become members through the aid of friends. 


Tue Fetrx M. Warsurc Funp 


At the December meeting of the Board it was voted that the $15,000 
remaining of the $25,000 gift of our late friend and Trustee, Mr. Felix M. 
Warburg, be designated as the Felix M. Warburg Fund. This is to be held 
distinct from the endowment in order that appropriations for current needs 
or special projects may be made, if necessary, from the principal. 


Mrs. Charles 8S. Thayer of Hartford, Conn., a liberal contributor in the 
past, has become a life member of the ASOR. Her contributions are to 
be known as the Helen W. Moulton Memorial Fund. 


New Patrons: Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ev. Frank H. Bowen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Roland L. Redmond, New York, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTMAS MEETINGS 


The Trustees of the Schools met at Union Theological Seminary on 
December 26, 1939. In addition to President Burrows the following were 
present: Messrs. Albright, Bull, Morey, Morgenstern, Moulton, and War- 
rington of the trustees; Messrs. Grant, McCown, Meek, and Pfeiffer of the 
associate trustees; Messrs. Cadbury (secretary), Speiser (director of the 
Baghdad School), and Engberg (field-secretary). Most of the business 
transacted had to do with the completion of the endowment campaign. 
Among actions of general interest and significance we may mention par- 
ticularly the election of Dr. Robert M. Engberg as director of the School 
in Jerusalem for a period of three years, beginning July 1, 1940 (for a 
sketch of his career see BULLETIN, No. 71, pp. 41 f.). 

The annual meeting of the Corporation of the Schools was held December 
27%. Twenty-one members of the corporation were present at the roll-call 
and ejghteen others were represented by proxy. Messrs. Kunhardt, Morey, 
Newell, and Warburg were reélected as trustees for a term of three years. 
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Marked progress was also made in improving the organization of the cor- 
poration, with a view to increasing its active participation as a body in the 
affairs of the Schools. 

On December 29 a very successful luncheon meeting of the alumni and 
friends of the Schools was held, with more than thirty in attendance. 

The joint evening meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors, and the Schools was held 
December 27. Owing to conflicting engagements, Dr. Glueck was unable 
to be present and to give his address, much to the disappointment of his 
many friends. Dr. W. J. Moulton, as the representative of the Society of 
Biblical Literature on the Board of Trustees of the Schools, reported on its 
work and described the success of the endowment campaign. Illustrated 
talks were given by Prof. Millar Burrows on the “ Significance of Archae- 
ology for the Understanding of the Bible,” and by Mr. J. C. Trevor on the 
“Photography and Reproduction of Clay Tablets.” Prof. W. F. Albright 


spoke on the “ Historical and Biblical Importance of Dr. Glueck’s Work.” 


The Thayer Fellowship will be awarded at the Easter meeting of the Trustees of 
the Schools in New York City, March 26, in connection with the annual meeting of 
the American Oriental Society. In spite of the unfavorable international situation 
there are several applicants. 

The third volume of Dr. Nelson Glueck’s Explorations in Eastern Palestine 
appeared in December as a double volume of the Annual of the Schools (Vols. 
XVIII-XIX for 1937-1939; New Haven, 1939; pp. xxiv + 288 + 22 plates and 8 fold- 





ing maps, with 68 figures in the text; $5.00). In the 625 pages of text and illustra- 
tions which comprise the three volumes of his Explorations, Dr. Glueck has given 
future students a mine of topographical and archaeological material, covering most 
of the ruined sites in Edom, Moab, and Ammon. This archaeological survey is the 
most complete thing of the kind ever undertaken, and its direct historical, demo- 
graphic, and topographical importance is very great. 

The February issue of The Biblical Archaeologist (Vol. III, No. 1) will be devoted 
to a discussion of the light shed on life and customs of the Patriarchal Age by Dr. 
Cyrus H. Gordon of the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. Dr. G. Ernest 
Wright of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago edits this little journal 
for the Schools. In the past two years he has developed it from a planographed 


sheet of four pages into a printed pamphlet of twelve pages, fully illustrated and 
furnishing reliable archaeological information bearing on the Bible; he expects to 
make it both larger and better in future. There are now over 800 subscribers and 
the number is steadily increasing. This has been accomplished without any sub 
vention from any source. The subscription price is only fifty cents a year. 
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MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS DURING 1939 
CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Corporate Membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 
largely reserved for colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and other 


cultural and educational institutions. 


On acceptance into membership an 


institution appoints a representative to attend the annual meetings of the 
Corporation, by which the work of the Schools is governed. Institutions 
desiring further information concerning membership may write to our 


office in New Haven. 


We publish below a list of institutional members to date, together with 


the names of their representatives. 


Many of them have been members and 


participants in joint archaeological expeditions with the Schools for more 
than thirty-five years. We are happy to acknowledge this mutually helpful 


relationship. 


American Oriental Society, Prof. O. R. Sellers 

American University of Beirut, Dr. S. B. L. 
Penrose, Jr. 

Andover Newton Theological School, Prof. Win- 
fred N. Donovan 

Archaeological Institute of America, the President 


ex officio 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Prof. William J. 
Hinke 


Augustana College and Theological Seminary, 
Prof. Carl A. Anderson 

Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Warren J. Moulton 

Beloit College, President Irving Maurer 

Berkeley Divinity School, Prof. Fleming James 

Birmingham-Southern College, Prof. Charles D. 
Matthews 

Boston University School of Theology, Prof. 
Elmer A. Leslie 

Brown University, Prof. Robert P. Casey 

Bryn Mawr College, President Marion E. Park 

Butler University, Prof. T. W. Nakarai 

Catholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 
Arbez 

Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Prof. Benjamin 
W. Robinson 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Prof. Earle 
§. Cross i 

Columbia University, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 

Cornell University, Mr. A. H. Detweiler 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Prof. I. G. Matthews 

Drew University, Prof. J. Newton Davies 

Dropsie College, Prof. E. A. Speiser 

Duke University, Prof. W. F. Stinespring 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Prof. 
W. E. Griffiths 

Episcopal Theological School, Prof. W. H. P. 
Hatch 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. N. Shepard 

Goucher College, President David Allan Robert- 
son 


Hartford Theological Seminary, Prof. Moses Bailey 
Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer 
Haverford College, Prof. John W. Flight 
Hebrew Theological College, President Saul Silber 
Hebrew Union College, President Julian Morgen- 
stern 
Institute for Advanced Study, Prof. Ernst 
Herzfeld 
Jewish — of Religion, President Stephen 
ise 
Jewish ne Seminary, President Cyrus 
er 
Johns Hopkins University, Prof. W. F. Albright 
Kenyon College, Prof. Corwin C, Roach 
Lutheran Theological Seminary (Gettysbur, 
Prof. H. C. Alleman ” 
Mount Holyoke College, Prof. Mary I. Hussey 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, Presi 
John W. Beardslee, Jr. — 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theol P - 
Aa ee eology, Prof. Her 


Pacific School of Religion, Prof. Chester C. 
McCown 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary (Chicago 
Prof. G. L. Robinson eis 


Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Henry S. 
Gehman 


Princeton University, Prof. Philip K. Hitti 


San Francisco Theological Seminary, Prof. E. A. 
Wicher 


Smith College, Prof. Margaret B. Crook 


Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Dr. 
Warren J. Moulton 


Southern Methodist University, Prof. Wesley C. 
Davis 


Syracuse University, Prof. Ismar J. Peritz 

Union Theological Seminary, Prof. Julius A. 
ewer 

University of California, Prof. William S. Popper 

University of Chicago, Prof. A. T. Olmstead 

University of Cincinnati, Prof. W. T. Semple 

University of Michigan, Prof. Leroy Waterman 


University of Pennsylvania, Prof. James A. 
Montgomery 
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University of 


Wellesley College, 


Western Theol 
President Jé 


= 


Mrs. W. F 
Dr. Ludlow Bu 
Prof. Elihu Gr 


Miss Car Hazar 


Prof. . R 


Dr. Warren J. M 


Mrs. Allan C B lel 


Rev. Frank H 


Mr. Loomis Burrell, 


Mr. Bartlett Arke 


Dumbarton Oak 


Mr. Robert Garrett 


Mr. Marcus : 
Rev. Thomas . 
Miss Mary 
Miss Elsie A. 
Mrs. Henry L 
Mrs. J. B. Camy 
Prof. E. . en] 
Mrs. 6 

Mr. 


Mr. Frederick S 
Dr. Richard E. 
Mrs. Charles \ 
Dr. John G. H 


Mrs. R. H. Hofhe nz 


Mr. E. E. How 


Toronto, Prof. W. R. Taylor Wheaton _— (Illinois), President J. O. 


: Buswe 
Prof. Louise P. Smith Yale University, Professor Charles C. Torrey 
Seminary (Pittsburgh), Zion Research Foundation, Miss A. Marguerite 


nes A. Kelso L Smith ieee 


Albright 


LIFE MEMBERS 


ht, Baltimore, Md. Miss Julia Rogers, Baltimore, Md. 

New York, N. Y. Prof. W. T. Semple, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stamford, Conn. Mrs. J. C. Stodder, Bangor, Maine 

d, Peace Dale, R. I. Mrs. Charles S. Thayer, Hartford, Conn. 
vett, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. George H. Warrington, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jewet 
, 


oulton, Bangor, Maine 


PATRONS 


Los Angeles, Pe Mr. S. F. Houston, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Roland L. Redmond, New York, N. Y. 


“Little Falls, N. Y. 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Howard S. Levy, Feasterville, Pa. 
Bz 40°% be 3 Mrs. William H. Moore, New York, N. Y. 


ll, New York, Dr. Charles L. Reese, Wilmington, Del. 


( 


Miss Pa abeth D ula 


Mr. Allen S. Hubt 


Mrs. Samuel Ig 
Miss Harriet I 


Mr. Andrew S. Kee 


senate 
e 


Dr. F. Adams, \ 
American Orient 


Mrs. Hugh D. Auchir 


Mrs. William f 


fontreal 
1 Society Prof. Millar Burrows, New Haven, Conn 


B 


Prof. LeRoy C. B 
Rev. Harold Belsl 


Dr. Julian E. F 
Mr. Oscar Berm 
Prof. George R. 


Mrs. Gilbert Bettn 


Prof. J. A. Bewer, 
Mr. Herbert R. Bl 


31¢ 


llection, W. a D. C. Mr. Nathaniel Thurlow, New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Pitts burgh, Pa. Prof. Emil G. Kraeling, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
m, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Edward Kronvall, Jr., Long Meadow, Mass. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. L. V. Lucas, Pomona, Calif. 
e, Chestnut Hill, Mass. . Charles J. Ogden, New York, N. Y. 
el Richmond, Va. Mr. Roswell C. Otheman, New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 
Woodland, Mich. Rev. Fred V. Poag, Richmond, Va 
Wilmette, Ill. Mr. Charles Pratt, New York, N.- Y. 
York, fF * Prof. Ira M. Price, Chicago, Ill. 
‘ , Cambridge, Mass. Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
1c an, Englewood, N. J. Seminary Hill, Texas 
er Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Ruth Staver, Balboa, Calif. 
yx, Glen Head, N. Y. Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, New York, N. Y. 
s Angeles, Calif. Texas Christian University, Forth Worth, Texas 
Rochester, N. Y. Miss Miriam D. Walker, New Canaan, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Leo F. Westheimer, gy Ohio 
1, New York, N. Y. Mrs. John J. Whitehead, New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Mr. Henry Willis, cot, ms Be 
n, Cambridge, ass. Mrs. J. M. Wylie, San Diego, Calif. 
k, Princeton, N. J. 


CONTRIBUTORS DURING 1939 
(from $2.00 to $600.00) 


1, Canada Miss Elsie A. Burrage, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


closs, Fairfield, Conn. Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Diego, Calif. Miss Eliza P. Cobb, New York, N. Y. 

t, Hartford, Conn. Mr. A. B. Cohen, Cincinnati, Ohio 

New Haven, Conn. Mrs. Hermann Collitz, Baltimore, Md. 

in, Cincinnati, Ohio Mrs. H. K. Corning, New York, ¥. 
ncinnati, Ohio Miss Ursula Corning, New York, Ny = 

ry, Cambridge, Mass. Provost F. H. Cosgrave, Toronto, Canada 

n, Cincinnati, Ohio Prof. Margaret B. Crook, Northampton, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. Prof. C. G. Cumming, Bangor, Maine 

cl Aggro me Ohio Prof. George Dahl, New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Irving W. Bonbrig Englewood, N. J. Principal ‘R. Davidson, Toronto, Canada 
Mr. Milton L. Browr ‘Cincinsath Ohio Prof. W. N. Donovan, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Mrs. John L. Bue 


Mr. F. Kingsbury 


* Deceased. 


] 


Litchfield, Conn. Prof. John Dow, Toronto, Canada 
sull Litchfield, Conn. Mrs. D. A. Dunlap, Toronto, Canada 


sull, 
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0. ’ Dr. Robert M. Engberg, New Haven, Conn. 
: ; Prof. K. C. Evans, Toronto, Canada 
Sir Robert Falconer, Toronto, Canada 
‘ First Methodist Church, Fort Worth, Texas 
rite : Mrs. Ivan Fischer, Wyoming, Ohio 
Mrs. Walter H. Fisher, Berkeley Hills, Calif. 
Dr. W. W. Fisher, Berea, Ky. 
Mr. Bernard Flexner, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. J. I. Fleischer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
4 Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Harmony, R. I. 
u Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Freiberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Harry A. Freiberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dr. Henry B. Freiberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Freiberg, Cincinnati Ohio 
Mr. Edgar Friedlander, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Herbert G. French, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Harry Glueck, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Hillel Glueck, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Morris Glueck, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Nathan Glueck, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dr. Nelson Glueck, Jerusalem, Palestine 
Mr. Samuel Glueck, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. Albrecht Goetze, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Teresa Goell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Alva W. Goldsmith, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Hugo Goldsmith, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. W. C. Graham, Winnipeg, Canada 
Prof. Elihu Grant, — Conn. 
Prof. Leon Gry, Fran 
Mr. Ansell F. Hall, Rater, Calif. 
Miss ~~ d Hanna, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. C. N Harrison, Jackson, Calif. 
Miss Margaret Harrison, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. Raymond 8. Haupert, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mrs. E. L. Heinsheimer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dr. John G. Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Prof. Wm. J. Hinke, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mr. Max Hirsch, Cincinnati, Ohio 
! Prof. ty cag K. Hitti, Princeton, N. J. 
S. Mr. R. C. Hunt, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. J. Philip Hyatt, Wellesley, Mass. 
Mr. Charles S. Iglauer, Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Iglauer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. and Mrs. Harald Inghoit, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson, New York, . 2 
Prof. Fleming James, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Helen G. Jefferson, Berkeley, Calif. 
£ Hon. Ferdinand Jelke, Jr., Bayville, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Ben S. Katz, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dr. Gerald Kennedy, San Jose, Calif. 
S Mr. Carl J. Kiefer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dr. Louis A. Krause, Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. Carl H. Kraeling, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Ed. Kuhn, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Robert Kuhn, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Simon Kuhn, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dean W. P. Ladd, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Elbert C. Lane, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Jefferey Lazarus, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Simon Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio 
Mr. Howard S. Levy, Feasterville, Pa. 
Prof. Julius Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Mr. Charles J. Livingood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. H. S. Livingston, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. Lindsay B. Longacre, Denver, Colo. 
Prof. Mary E. Lyman, New York, N. Y. 
J. M. Macdonnell Esq., Toronto, Canada 
Mr. Jacob W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hon. Julian W. Mack, New York, i 2 
Prof. H. L. MacNeill, Hamilton, Ont. 
Prof. A. A. MacRae, Wilmington, Del. 
Mr. Louis D. Marks, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. I. G. Matthews, Chester, 'Pa. 
Prof. C. C. McCown, Berkeley, Calif. 





ASSOCIATE 


Prof. H. E. Allen, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Prof. M. E. Allen, New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriett M. Allyn, South Hadley, Mass. 
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Prof. W. S. McCullough, Toronto, Canada 
Principal John MeNicol, Toronto, Canada 
Dr. Means, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. T. J. Meek, Toronto, Canada 
Mr. Henry Meis, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. 8. A. B. Mercer, Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. Bessie C. Merrill, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Leonard R. Minster, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President Julian Morgenstern, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. E. T. Newell, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. J. J. Obermann, New Haven, Conn. 
i Irving S. Olds, New York, 

Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Oscherwitz, 7 Ohio 
Miss Helen M. Perkins, Berkeley, Calif. 
Rev. Dr. David Philipson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N. 8. 
Mr. Carl E. Pritz, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Miss Mary G. Pulsifer, Brookline, Mass. 
Dr. J. L. Ransohoff, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Frederick Rauh, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rev. William L. Reed, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. William P. Reedy, New Haven, Conn. 
Rabbi Irving F. Reichert, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. Adolph Rosenberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Sylvia Ross, Bangor, Maine 

n. N. W. Rowell, Toronto, Canada 
T. A. Russell Esq., Weston, Ont. 
Rev. G. S. Russell, Toronto, Canada 
Prof. George Sarton, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. R. B. Y. Scott, Montreal, Canada 
Mr. Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Prof. O. R. Sellers, Chicago, III. 
Semitic and Biblical Club, Yale University 
Prof. William T. Semple, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Robert M. Senior, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary, 

Takoma Park, 

Mr. H. 'T. Shapiro, iw Ohio 
Mr. Millard Shelt, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. C. N. Shepard, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Stanley D. Simon, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. Louise P. Smith, Wellesley, Mass. 
Prof. E. A. Speiser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Joshua Starr, New York, 
Mr. Albert ‘a Mees Ea Ohio 
Prof. & Mrs. F. Stinespring, Durham, N. C. 
Mr. Sidney a. yf Fan Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 
Prof. W. R. Taylor, Toronto, Canada 
Miss Mary Miller Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. George T. Tolson, Berkeley, Calif. 
Prof. C. C. Torrey, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. J. C. Trever, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Harold H. Tryon, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jacques Ullman, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Louis R. Ullman, Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
Wake Forest College, N. C. 
Mr. J. Carson Wampler, Berkeley, Calif. 
Miss M. deC. Ward, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. E. K. Warren, Greenwich, Conn. 
Mr. George H. Warrington, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Prof. Leroy Waterman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
he ag Knighters, Wellesley, Mass. 

ur. H. Weiss, Cincinnati, Ohio 

M. Ar Welch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr Irvin F. Westheimer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Leo F. Westheimer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Howard R. Weir, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Lester E. Williams, Bad Axe, Mich. 
Mr. Roy E. Wilson, Oakdale, Calif. 
Erol, i: Vx Winnett, Toronto, Canada 
Prof. G. Ernest Wright, Chicago, Ill. 
Prof. G. M. Wrong, Toronto, Canada 
Zion Research Foundation, Brookline, Mass. 


MEMBERS 


Mr. John B. Alvarado, San Francisco, Calif. 
Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Robert W. Anthony, New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Edyth Sage Armstrong, Palo Alto, Calif. 
A d, Greensboro, N. C. 
Askowith, New York, N. Y. 
1 C. Bagley, New York, N. Y. 
. Bailey, Berkeley, Calif. 
=. Baird, Oakland, Calif. 
C. Barden, Arlington, Va. 
) W. Baron, New York, N. Y. 
- L. Basy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ight M. Beck, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Behymer, Los Angeles, Calif. 
|, Boston, Mass. 
BE. Berry, Richmond, Ind. 
Bewer, New York, } 
leisen, Webster Groves, “Mo. 
nford, Paris, Ill. 
lackwell, Englewood, N. J. 
) H. Blank, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1 M pore, Brooklyn, N. Y 
New York, N. Y. 
Br and, Taylor, N. D. 
r combe, Durham, N. C. 
Braude, Providence, R. I. 
Brooks, Oxford, ‘Ohio 
Burgess, Chino, Calif. 
gush, Flemington, N. J. 
Carey, Lexington, Ky. 
irlson, Seminary Hill, 
Carman, Chicago, Il. 
S. 8., Baltimore, Md. 
yerls nin, Louisville, Ky. 
mberlin, Hanover, N. H. 
Chandler, Waipahu, 
rr, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
irke, Crittenden, Va. 
a ichek, Twin Falls, 2, 
Mr. H ins be Colt, New York, N 
Concordia Seminary 4 brary, Springfield, Th. 
Prof. Harvey Cook Greenville, 8S. C 
Rev. Charl Costello, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. J. C rane Jay an 
Miss Carrie Cropl "ened ha, Wis. 
Rev. Williar rowe Talladega, Ala 
Rev. Cordie J. Culp, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Mrs. Henry D rling, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Prof. E s, Boulder, Colo. 

Ji um, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“Davidson, Toronto, Canada 
Day, Philadelphia, Pa. 
er, Portland, Ore. 

ld Montclair, N. J. 

, Belgium 
mana, Ohio 

nia, Mesa, Ariz. 

Boston, Mass. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

erry, New York, N. Y. 
vy, Greenwich, Conn. 
Filson, Chicago, IIl. 
ischer, Woodbridge, 
r, Berea, Ky. 
Prof. Sandford Fleming, Berkeley, Calif. 
Miss a I I 3uf falo, N. Y 
Mrs. J Foster tate College, Pa. 
Franklin and M. eieat Academy, Lancaster, Pa. 
Prof. Joseph P. Free, Wheaton, Il. 
Dr. Julius Friedenwald, Baltimore, Md. 
Frof. eres Gelb, Chicago, IIl. 
Prof. Walter Gibbs, Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Pol God -haux, New Orleans, La. 
Prof. Albrecht Goetze, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Beatrice L Goff, Melrose, Mass. 
Prof. Ross J. — Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frof. W. F t , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. M. J. Gruen wey S. J., St. Mary’s, Kans. 
Prof. Leon Gry, France 
Mr. Fred C. Gustetter, West Hartford, Conn. 
Dr. Herman Hailperin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Prof. J. Penrose Harland, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Prof. Joseph Haroutunian, Wellesley, Mass. 
Rev. Henry H. Haynes, Derry Village, N. H. 


Texas 


Hawaii 


Conn. 
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i Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, Exeter, N. H. Prof. Amos N. Wilder, Newton Centre, Mass. 
lif. F Mrs. Gertrude Cochran Smith, Deerfield, Mass. Rev. Lester EB. Williams, Bad Axe, Mich. 
f a, William C. Smith, Pleasant Grove, Utah Bishop Noah W. Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 
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f Mr. Siegmund B. Sonneborn, Baltimore, Md. Prof. Eunice Work, Norton, Mass 
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Mass. Prof. W. E. Staples, Toronto, Canada Dr. E. McKillop Young, China ' 
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Iowa Mr. W. H. D. Yule, London, England 
Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass. Rev. John D. Zimmerman, Cincinnati, O. 
N. Y 
, A NEW CUNEIFORM PUBLICATION OF THE SCHOOLS 
Miscellaneous Texts: Publications of the Baghdad School: Tezts, Vol. VI. 
, Ky. By E. R. Lacheman. New Haven: American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1939. $2. 
, In this volume we have for the first time an exact replica of the script of 
aa the Nuzu tablets, long a desideratum in the field. Previous copies have all 
been conventionalized, with no attempt to reproduce the script, the shape or 
size of the tablets, the exact position of the signs on the tablet, or the seals. 
Here we have all of these features, due to a new method of copying cunei- 
form tablets developed by Dr. Lacheman at the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago in imitation of a method used with such marked 
success in the field of Egyptology. The method consists in taking a good 
photograph of the original, inking in the signs on the print, and then 
bleaching the print until the signs alone remain. That the process is not 
yet a perfect one and is still dependent to some degree at least on the 
copyist’s drawing ability and his sharpness of eye is apparent from a 
comparison of No. 673 (Pl. 616) with its earlier reproduction in JAOS, 
LV, Pls. V f., for many improvements are to be noted in the later edition, 
not to mention the retention of a whole line of text. And it is not certain 
but what direct photography as developed recently at the Oriental Institute 
ies may not be a better technique. However, there is always one objection to 


the copy that is an exact replica of the original: it is invariably more 
difficult to read than the conventionalized copy and often more difficult than 
the original, although Lacheman’s copies on the whole are unusually legible, 
particularly when they are full size. If he had prefaced his volume with a 
syllabary, as Clay was accustomed to do in his publications, we would have 
been doubly grateful to him and students would have found it of invaluable 
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service. Because of a subvention from the American Council of Learned 
Societies the American Schools of Oriental Research have been able to 
publish the volume at the extraordinarily low price of $2. There are 114 , 
texts of a miscellaneous character, the choicest of the 500 texts remaining | 
from the excavations of the late Edward Chiera, to whom the volume is 
appropriately dedicated. 





THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ON THE SLIDE LECTURES 


Henceforth rental of the American Schools’ slide lectures listed in BULLETIN 76, 
pages 13-14, will be $3.00 plus carriage for non-members. This change does not 
aifect members, who will continue to have the privilege of borrowing lectures at no 
cost except the express charges. Customarily the New Haven office sends the slides 
and lecture notes by express collect in their specially constructed boxes. Recipients 
return them express prepaid. This system has proved satisfactory and convenient 
to all. 

Each set of slides weighs between ten and twelve pounds. Sample costs of 
expressing twelve pounds from New Haven are: 


to New York . .. . §$ .80 te Denver. . . . .«. SLg9e 
Baltimore ... =. .40 San Francisco SA 1.76 
.70 
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Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 
A popular quarterly, in its third year, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 


The Bulletin 


A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East.- The 
subscription price is $1.00 a year. Back numbers are available. 


The Annual 


A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols. 
Eastern Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck) have just appeared. A special offer is now 
being made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased for $10.00. 


Off print Series 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 


1933 


Nelson Glueck, Explorations é in Easter n , Palestine, 1934 ‘ : ? . $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 


1934. 126 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 

TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT NuziI (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuther; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 
VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.— III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Mizxed 
Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.— VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 


1939. $2.00. 


EXcAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

TEXTS: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). 

Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. 
Starr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text), 1939. $5.00. 

The Haverford Symposium on ig see | and the Bible. W. F. Albright, G. A. 
Barton, H. J. Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor. 1938. $2.00. 

Gerasa, oa of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling (with contributions by 
P. V. C. Baur, A. R. Bellinger, F. M. Biebel, J. W. Crowfoot, A. H. Detweiler, 
C. M "Fisher, G. Horsfield, C. C. McCown, E. B. Miiller, W. F. ‘Stinespring, C. B. 
Welles). 1938. 
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